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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed into law A B 2104 
(Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) This legislation established under the 
administration of the California State Archives a State Government Oral History 
Program to provide through the use of oral history a continuing documentation of 
state policy development as reflected in California s legislative and executive history 

The following interview is one of a senes of oral histones undertaken for inclusion in 
the state program These interviews offer insights into the actual workings of both the 
legislative and executive processes and policy mechanisms They also offer an 
increased understanding of the men and women who create legislation and implement 
state policy Further they provide an overview of issue development in California 
state government and of how both the legislative and executive branches of 
government deal with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their contributions to and influence 
on the policy process of the state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government as well as legislative staff 
advocates members of the media and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work cooperatively with oral history 
units at California colleges and universities to conduct interviews this program is 
structured to take advantage of the resources and expertise in oral history available 
through California s several institutionally based programs 
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The establishment of the California State Archives State Government Oral History 
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preservation and documentation of its governmental history It supplements the often 
fragmentary historical written record by adding an organized primary source 
enriching the historical information available on given topics and allowing for more 
thorough historical analysis As such the program through the preservation and 
publication of interviews such as the one which follows will be of lasting value to 
current and future generations of scholars citizens and leaders 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Mel Levine was bora June 7 1943 m Los Angeles He grew up in the Hancock 
Park area of Los Angeles and attended public schools there before his family moved to 
Beverly Hills in 1958 Levine graduated from Beverly Hills High School m 1960 He 
received a B A in political science from the University of California Berkeley in 1964 
Wlnle attending Cal he became involved in student government including serving as 
student body president 

After graduating from Berkeley Levine attended the Woodrow Wilson School of 
Public and International Affairs at Princeton University and completed an M P A m 
1964 He increasingly became more interested in issues related to foreign policy and 
national security This interest led him to Harvard law school where along with his law 
classes he was a teaching fellow in the government department This allowed him to 
combine his law studies with his interest in political science national security and 
foreign policy After receiving his JD m 1969 Levine returned to Los Angeles and 
joined the firm of Wyman Bautzer Finell Rothman andKuchel Several years later an 
opportunity to work in Senator John V Tunney s office arose and Levine moved to 
Washington D C to work as his legislative assistant in foreign policy 

In 1973 Levine returned to Los Angeles and opened his own firm Levine Krom 
and Unger where he concentrated on public interest cases most notably the 
reexamination of the ballistics evidence m the Robert F Kennedy assassination 

In 1977 Levine ran for the state assembly when Alan Sieroty decided to run for 
the state senate He won in a special election and represented the Forty fourth 
Assembly District from 1977 until 1982 when he ran for Congress During his time m 
state office he served on numerous committees including Criminal Justice Resources 
Land Use and Energy and Ways and Means He chaired the Energy Subcommittee and 
the Criminal Justice Resources Subcommittee 

Levine successfully ran for the Twenty seventh Congressional District in 1982 
and served until 1992 While in Congress Levine s committee assignments included 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and its subcommittees on International Economic 
Policy and Trade Europe and the Middle East and Asia the Committee on Judiciary 
and its subcommittee on Intellectual Property and the Committee on the Interior and 
Insular Affairs 

He is a partner in the Los Angeles and Washington D C offices of Gibson Dunn 
& Crutcher where his practice relates primarily to international governmental 
counseling 

Since leaving Congress Levine at the request of Vice President Gore was 
co President of Builders for Peace a private sector effort to assist the Mideast peace 
piocess between 1993 97 theU S chair of the U S Israel Palestinian 
Anti Incitement Committee between 1998 2000 a presidential appointee to the U S 
Holocaust Memorial Museum Board from 2000 to 2003 and m 2004 chair of the Los 
Angeles Police Foundation and the L A Jewish Community Relations Committee 


in 
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[Session 1 March 8 2004] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

YATES Good morning Mr Levine 

LEVINE Good morning 

YATES It s nice to meet with you and thanks for taking the time We 11 see how 
things go 

LEVINE OK 

YATES Today we re going to start with early life history political influences etc But 
for the record tell me where and when you were bom How s that for starting 
at the beginning 9 

LEVINE Well that s starting at the beginning For the record I was bom in Los 
Angeles in 1943 

YATES Where were you born in Los Angeles 9 

LEVINE I was bom at Cedars of Lebanon Hospital in Los Angeles in 1943 

YATES So now where did you grow up 9 

LEVINE I grew up in Los Angeles I am a product primarily of the Los Angeles public 
schools and a very Los Angeles family My dad was actually bom in Los 


Angeles 
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YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 


YATES 

LEVINE 


YATES 


I was going to ask you about your parents 
Right And my mom was bom in San Francisco so 
You re really a Californian 

I m very much a Californian We lived for the first fifteen years of my life in 
the Hancock Park area so I spent six years at Third Street Elementary School 
on Third [Street] between Las Palmas [Avenue] and June [Street] Then I went 
to John Burroughs Junior High School so instead of walking half a block to 
elementary school I had to walk a block and a half to junior high school Then 
my parents traumatized me by moving to Beverly Hills 
How old were you then 9 

I was fourteen and it was at the end of my junior high school years I was 
very frightened about moving from Los Angeles to Beverly Hills having heard 
all kinds of scary things about Beverly Hills But it turned out to be a really 
good experience I went to Beveily Hills High School and I was able to make 
the teams at Beverly High that I might not have been able to make at L A 
High 

So I started off knowing nobody and being really scared and it turned out 
that it was an excellent high school academically It was probably as good of a 
high school academically as there was at that time It was a friendly place and 
a place where I could also play sports so I was able to I had a great time 
there and finished off at Beverly Hills High School in 1960 
Let me back up a second So you would have gone to Beverly Hills High 
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LEVINE 


YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 


about 56 

Actually 58 I graduated I was mid semester mid year in grammar 
school and junior high school meaning I started in January rather than June 
The L A schools had mid year and full year They had some classes starting 
in January some starting in September Beverly Hills didn t They only had a 
full year 

And actually it s a long story which isn t worth going into Because I had 
come from the L A schools they put me back half a grade and they made me 
repeat the second half of the ninth grade I was furious and I told them that 
they shouldn t do that and then they skipped me from the ninth to the 
eleventh So I actually ended up only going to Beverly High a little more than 
two years—two years and three months—and compressed my high school 
education into two years and three months I started January 58 I graduated 
June of 60 

So sort of an unusual Or it seems a little bit of an unusual path 

It was an unusual path but it wasn t radically unusual It was just a little 
shorter than normal 

You just mentioned about Did you use the word scared ? I can t remember 
now 

I did use the word scared 

What was the reputation of Beverly Hills or the high school or the 


community 9 
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LEVINE In Los Angeles It was Beverly Hills Growing up m Los Angeles you 
heard that Beverly Hills people and Beverly Hills kids were rich snobs 
basically So that was my perception of Beverly Hills I grew up in L A It 
wasn t all that far away but it seemed like a deep chasm So I didn t know 
what to expect and I didn t think the kids would be friendly and I thought that 
they d be all really wealthy and stuck up kids It turned out they were very 
normal and very nice It took me a few months to figure that out but it worked 
out fine 

YATES I imagine that was a relief 

LEVINE Well it actually was You know in retrospect many many decades later 
it was probably a good experience because it taught me that things weren t 
what I always thought they were and that perception wasn t always reality 
and that new experiences could sometimes be good and welcoming 

YATES Let me back up again a little bit because I want to get a little bit more family 
background Now how did your father s family end up in Los Angeles 9 

LEVINE My grandparents on my father s side emigrated to the United States from an 
area that kept switching between Russia and Poland It was Russia in 1903 
My grandfather My family is Jewish and my grandfather was very fearful 
of being conscripted into the Russian army and felt that that was not a good 
place for a young Jewish kid to be He and his bride who was also his cousin 
who was also older than he was managed to obtain steerage passage which is 
sort of below ground level passage on a ship to New York I don t know all of 
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YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 


the details 

But in 1903 my grandparents emigrated from Russia to New York and my 
grandfather My grandparents were Orthodox Jews and ironically m New 
York my grandfather couldn t find work where he didn t have to work on the 
Sabbath And he was told that he would be able to find work m the small 
community of Los Angeles in 1906 where he wouldn t have to work on the 
Sabbath So he and my grandmother and their one child at the time who is my 
uncle [Isadore Levine] somehow got from New York to Los Angeles in 1906 
and that was the beginning of my family s on my father s side being m 
California 

What were your grandparents names 9 

My grandparents on my father s side were Hyman and Emma Levine And 
ironically my mother s parents moved to San Francisco at about the same time 
that my father s parents moved to Los Angeles 
Now tell me how that That was one of my next 

Well a legendary story in my family which may or may not be true but I was 
told it was true when I was a kid and may be true was that my mother s father 
moved to San Francisco from He had emigrated from Romania and I 
think he came straight to San Francisco He got a room m a rooming house 
where some cousins of his were staying the night of the Or the night 
before the San Francisco earthquake in 1906 He fell asleep on the third floor 
and woke up on the first floor and in his words said What do these crazy 
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YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 


YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 


Americans do for entertainment 9 

It turned out it was the terrible earthquake and fire of 1906 He met his 
wife fighting the fire They were out throwing water and bags and whatever 
they threw on the fire in San Francisco 

My mother s mother had emigrated from Canada Her family originally 
was from Spain but she had been bom in Canada and when she and my 
mother s father met each other they were fighting the earthquake m San 
Francisco 

What are their names 9 

Their names were Jean—my grandfather was Jean a European name—Jean 
Blum And my mother s mother s name was Mildred Blum 
I m sorry So you were saying that they met 

They met fighting the earthquake m San Francisco and they stayed and raised 
their family in San Francisco So my dad was bom in 1912 in Los Angeles 
after my grandparents had been here for six years and were trying to make 
their way And my mother was bom at a year that she will not acknowledge 
m San Francisco several years after my father was bom in Los Angeles 
What is your father s name 9 
My dad s name is Sid Levine 
He went by Sid 9 
Yes It was Sid actually 
It was Sid not Sidney 
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LEVINE His name was Sid People used to always call him Sidney but his name was 
really Sid 

YATES And your mother? 

LEVINE My mother is Shirley It was Shirley Blum and my mother who s still living 
is Shirley Levine 

YATES OK Sony for the little interruptions 

LEVINE No it s fine 

YATES Now we 11 go back to your mother s family but I m interested In terms of 
your father s family they had come to Los Angeles in 1903 did you say 9 

LEVINE They came to America m 1903 Los Angeles m 1906 and my dad was bom in 
1912 

YATES Where did they settle 9 What part of Los Angeles 9 

LEVINE They settled in the Boyle Heights area of Los Angeles and my dad was raised 
m the Boyle Heights area of Los Angeles He went to Franklin High School 
They had several residences but it was all in and around the Boyle Heights 
area probably until I don t know exactly when but probably just about until I 
was bom when they lived in Hancock Park as well 

When I was bom in 1943 my mom and dad lived in Los Feliz My dad 
had grown up in Boyle Heights He went to SC [University of Southern 
California] both to college and law school and also worked He worked since 
he was a kid and would help my grandfather with what became a family 


business 
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They moved my grandparents I guess my grandparents moved from 
Boyle Heights eventually to Hancock Park probably m the mid to late 
forties would be my guess 
YATES So what was the family business 9 

LEVINE Family business was a business known as the cooperage business and at that 
time it was It initially started as a business where they would buy and 
clean out and resell wooden wine barrels My grandmother was told that if you 
bought At the time the only barrels that existed were big wooden 
containers that were containers mostly for wine at the time but for other things 
as well including oil 

But my grandmother was told shortly after she and my grandfather moved 
to L A that if she could scrape up the money to buy a wooden wine barrel for 
a dollar or two and she and her husband cleaned it out they could resell it for 
a couple of dollars more as a reconditioned or used wooden wine barrel So 
my grandmother and grandfather started buying They did this together 
They started buying wooden wine barrels cleaning them out and reselling 
them as reconditioned barrels And that became the framework for what they 
called the H Levine for Hyman Levine cooperage 

In fact there are some really great pictures of my grandfather with a truck 
that was being led by a team of horses with a dozen wooden wine barrels and 
an assistant In fact I have a cousin who s still m an offshoot of that business 


in Vernon 
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YATES 

LEVINE 


YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 


Oh really 

who has a blowup picture of my grandfather in 1910 or so or 12 I don t 
know something like that standing in front of a truck with a team of horses 
with a dozen barrels that they had purchased and they were going to take to 
their plant and wash them and scrub them and clean them and resell them 
And that was the basis of the business 

Eventually it emerged that the technology changed Wooden wine barrels 
got replaced by steel oil drums at some point in time and they then moved 
from reconditioning wooden wine barrels to reconditioning—again buying 
cleaning and reselling—steel oil drums and eventually manufacturing steel oil 
drums as well 

And my dad when he was ten or eleven started driving a truck up and 
down the State of California—he learned to drive as a kid—buying barrels and 
drums from whoever he bought them from bringing them back to my 
grandfather s plant where they were washed cleaned and resold That was 
the basis of the business that my dad and my uncle and my grandparents were 
in 

Where was the plant located 9 

The plant eventually was located in Vernon It may have been located some 

OK you said 

Right In fact it was located in Vernon until they sold it shortly after my 
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YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 


YATES 

LEVINE 


grandfather died in 1958 My dad and my uncle at that time sold the business 
I don t know when it got to Vernon but I think it was for many decades 
located at Fifty fourth [Street] and Soto Street m Vernon which is where it 
was when I was a kid I used to work there in summers For summer vacation 
my job which occasioned my destroying my knees at an early age and made 
me very slow afoot was to lift the barrels and drums onto the truck that would 
then be taken out to redistribute them to the purchasers of the drums 
Wow That sounds like tough work 
It was tough work for an eleven year old [Laughter] 

We 11 move here now to the other part of the state Now your mother s 
family what did they end up doing 7 

My mother s father went into the direct mail advertising business along with 
two of his sons and they created a company m San Francisco called Blum s 
Direct Mail Advertising So when I was a kid and would go up to the Bay 
Area to visit my mother s family I d go to the office that my grandfather and 
uncles had I think it was on 809 Mission Street I m pretty sure that was the 
address It was on Mission Street just below Market Street They had 
contracts with different companies to do direct mail advertising and that s 
what my mother s father did throughout his career 
Now how did your parents meet 9 

You know I don t know exactly how they met I was told but I don t 
remember I do know that they met m the late thirties and got married m 1940 
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LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 


YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 


in northern California Actually they got married in Los Altos Hills 
It s a beautiful area 

It is a beautiful area I think it was a blind date but I don t remember the 
details and I wasn t there 

Of course Since they re m different parts of the state I was just wondering 
geographically if your mother had come down to Los Angeles 
I think my dad must have gone to San Francisco My parents had a great 
marriage until my dad died almost ten years ago It s nine years ago The one 
point of contention that they had throughout their marriage was that my mother 
never grew to love Los Angeles and ended up living there for her entire adult 
life to be a good wife to my father 

I actually have that issue with my wife [Connie Bruck] now [Laughter] 
Oh really? That northern southern 

Well my wife s from New York so it s a different But it s a similar issue 

Oh it s the East Coast 

East Coast West Coast Right 

If I heard you correctly your father worked m the family business but he also 
went to college at USC and then to law school there? 

That s correct He did 

So what were his plans in terms of what he wanted to do? 

You know I think he wanted to have He got an undergraduate degree in 
engineering which was designed to help in the family business He then 
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LEVINE 


thought he might want to be a lawyer and he worked his way through law 
school in the family business And early on in his legal career he concluded 
that he didn t really love being a lawyer and he would rather be in the family 
business 

Now he also was quite versatile and was involved in a variety of different 
businesses His core business was always the business with his father and 
brother but he had other business activities in which he spent a lot of time He 
had a lumber mill up in Santa Rosa on some property that we used as a ranch 
during summer vacations between 1949 and 1954 When my sister and I were 
very young we would go up to the Santa Rosa area where my dad and a 
partner of his had a lumber mill on 126 acres which is probably all now 
developed But it was beautiful land 
That s also a beautiful area 

Very beautiful area right near the Russian River So he had a lumber mill At 
one point I remember as a small child he got in the toy business I think m 
order to make sure that he could shower his children with toys He built 
cooling towers at one time Through his engineering background he was 
apparently one of the few people who had a state of the art ability in the 
thirties and forties to build cooling towers that cooled factories He did that for 
a number of years 

He always was involved in his family business but he also had other 
business activities He used his law degree for a very very short time and he 
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LEVINE 


YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 


basically then put it in a drawer And actually after I graduated from law 
school and had done a couple of things and before I ran for public office I 
opened a law office and I asked my dad if he would sort of be with me where 
initially we called it Levine and Levine 

Then I brought some other younger people in He became of counsel and 
he actually in his later years in life after he was fairly retired and settled he 
until he died was affiliated with a smaller law office that I had created and that 
some younger friends of mine joined and even though I left it to be in politics 
my dad continued to be of counsel to it with one of my young partners So he 

He came full circle 9 

He came full circle but he was able to do law m a selective way later in life 
He didn t want to have to do law in a way where he had to take every client 
that walked through the door some of whom he found not to his liking early 
on in his career 

What about your mother s educational background 9 

My mother went to public schools in San Francisco Lowell High School My 
mother went to [University of California] Berkeley to Cal 
Oh she did 

She did She got her undergraduate degree there and she got a master s in 
social work anMSW at Cal Actually one of her professors became sort of 
a fuend of mine when I was at Cal He was dean of the school when I was at 
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YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 


Cal Dean [Milton] Chemin really nice guy I can see him I m sure he s no 
longer with us but he was sort of a mentor of my mother s So her education 
was both a bachelor s degree and a master s in social welfare from Cal from 
Berkeley 

Did she use her degree 9 

She did use her degree for several years and my father didn t think it was 
I mean this was 1940 My father didn t think a wife should be working My 
mother who s very gifted and today would have clearly been working 
deferred and stopped working at my father s behest and maybe ten or twelve 
years later started getting quite involved in art and actually became and is 
quite an accomplished and highly respected well regarded artist in her own 
right 

For the past I d say probably close to fifty years she s been painting 
She s had shows all over the world and her artwork is in a lot of very 
prominent locations And to this day she is still She spends virtually all of 
her waking hours painting and showing her artwork In fact my sister s about 
to be honored at some big dinner m a couple of months and the motif is all my 
mother s artwork 

Oh that s wonderful Now was she artistic when she was younger 9 
I don t know I really don t know 
This is something that developed 

But she s been artistic basically my whole life I mean my frame of 
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reference with my mother always has viewed her in the context of being an 
artist She must have started it during my preteen years 
You mentioned a sister Are there any other siblings 7 
I have one sister I have a younger sister 
What s her name 7 

Her name is Dena Schechter Dena is two years younger than I am I tease her 
publicly and say she s older than I am but in truth she s not She went to 
UCLA [University of California Los Angeles] She is a very talented woman 
and for some reason didn t seek her own professional career Her husband 
[Irving Schechter] has been a talent agent his entire life She got very involved 
in her husband s talent agency 

But starting maybe twenty or so years ago she became very involved as a 
volunteer in the organized Jewish world in Los Angeles She s just completing 
a five year tenure as president of an institution known as the University of 
Judaism which is sort of the West Coast affiliate of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary m New York She s also been president of Jewish Family Services 
She s got a strong social conscience and has focused primarily on Jewish 
volunteer work in southern California And she s also raised four kids 
That s a lot of work right there 
Right And has a granddaughter 

Well talk a little bit about your family life growing up in I guess it would be 
Hancock Park really initially [during the] formative years 
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LEVINE I don t think it was anything much out of the ordinary in all honesty My 

sister and I were in school and I was a kid who loved baseball and spent eveiy 
waking moment trying to find ways to play baseball usually did find ways to 
play baseball [Laughter] 

But I mean I guess the only thing a little bit out of the ordinary was this 
ranch that we had in the northern California area so that whenever there was a 
vacation my father and mother and sister and I would go up to northern 
California both to see my mother s family and to spend time on this ranch 
where my dad worked 

But our childhood was a pretty typical 1950s childhood where we 
You know television was a new phenomenon at the time I remember we got 
one when I was about ten years old which was I got to watch the World 
Series It was very exciting for me to see my beloved Brooklyn Dodgers play 
in the World Series 

YATES So you must have really been in heaven when they came here 
LEVINE I was I was Yes That was the high mark of my childhood Well actually 
I grew up here playing a lot of baseball being One thing that we had 
which I didn t realize we would lose when the Brooklyn Dodgers came was 
there was great minor league ball in Los Angeles that was very close to your 
neighborhood There were two minor league teams in L A One was the 
Hollywood Stars and one was the Los Angeles Angels 

I lived about a mile away from where the Hollywood Stars played ball 
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and I used to spend virtually every waking moment watching the Hollywood 
Stars play ball this Triple A minor league team And I did really desperately 
want to I wanted any national league team to come here so I could see the 
Brooklyn Dodgers play but I didn t bargain on the Hollywood Stars leaving at 
the same time So it was a mixed blessing 
YATES Let s see You said now that this You called it a ranch Is that right 9 
LEVINE Yes 

YATES That was the late forties and into the mid fifties 
LEVINE It was from 49 to 54 
YATES That you spent part of summers 

LEVINE We spent every summer there and I think probably spring breaks as well But 
we drove up a couple of times a year maybe Christmas break But we spent 
every summer there 

YATES And then it sounds like when you got a little bit older although not that much 
older you started helping out with the family business in the summers 
LEVINE I guess You know I guess that s right I hadn t made this connection But 
probably at the time that the ranch went was the time I would work summers at 
my dad s business But you know it may have been parts of summers too 
because I remember working at my dad s and my grandfather s factory when I 
was pretty young nine ten eleven twelve thirteen One summer I got fifty 
cents an hour so I considered that pretty good 


YATES It sounds pretty good actually Now talk a little bit about the role religion 
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played in your family You mentioned some obviously influences later But 
what about m your formative years 9 

LEVINE Well culturally religion was extremely important in our household My 
grandparents had been Orthodox My parents were not They were 
Conservative and I was raised in the Conservative wing of the Jewish 
tradition We were not what I would call religious although we celebrated all 
of the holidays We didn t observe Shabbat on a weekly basis But there was 
never a doubt that an involvement in Jewish life was a very key part of our 
family s identity which clearly got transmitted to my sister and myself 

At that time probably the most significant and defining aspect of Judaism 
was support for the State of Israel You know it was not long after World War 
II and the Holocaust and to both of my parents who had veiy different 
political philosophies My dad was a Republican my mother was a 
Democrat My mother was a quite liberal Democrat and my dad was a pretty 
moderate mainstream Republican But where they were both passionately 
involved was m support for Israel 

You know there was no guarantee that Israel was going to survive at that 
time And my father when I was a fairly small child was the Western States 
Representative for the Haganah which was the precursor to the Israeli army 
the Israel Defense Force He and other compatriots of his, in 1948 and 49 
during Israel s War of Independence were immersed in activities that were 
designed to provide material to Israel 
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Among my earliest childhood memories are memories that I learned later 


in life were linked to my dad s somewhat surreptitious activities at that time 
There was a time when I as a five year old opened a door of my house and 
was literally knocked over by some gunny sacks and my dad sort of ssh ed 
me out of the room I had no idea what was going on until many years later 
when it became clear that what was going on was these were items that were 
being sent to Israel for the war 

YATES Did you talk to him about it directly later on when you were older'!’ 

LEVINE Yes Yes My dad was an exceptionally modest person who didn t like to call 
attention to his own activities I really learned more from other people than I 
did from him about the quiet but very significant and effective role that he 
played in these activities 

YATES That makes sense I just was curious if You know obviously you were 
that young You probably weren t exactly sure what was going on but knew 
something was going on 

LEVINE Right I think that s a good way to summarize it 

YATES Sorry I m summarizing for you 

Now conversations about this were you aware at the dinner table or 
whatever of your parents political interests 7 

LEVINE I was clearly aware from as long as I can remember about the depth of my 
parents interest in Israel That was the dominant theme of breakfast and 


dinner table conversations in our household 
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YATES How did that translate into American political 

LEVINE It translated in two ways I mean my dad was always interested in American 
politics anyway partly because he was very friendly with some officeholders 
He had gone to law school with a person who throughout my childhood was a 
United States senator from California [Thomas H ] Tom Kuchel who was a 
Republican senator moderate to liberal Republican senator when there were 
such things 

YATES And you said they went to law school together? 

LEVINE They were best friends in law school and my dad became very active m Tom 
Kuchel s political life Kuchel was a very close person to me I used to call 
him Uncle Tom I knew him very well growing up and spent a lot of time 
with him 

Then when I went to Princeton [University] to graduate school between 
college at Berkeley and law school at Harvard [University] I used to go to 
Washington [D C ] a lot and stay with the Kuchels I did some research in 
Washington and some papers that I did and I would need to go to Washington 
periodically And I loved it so I used to go all the time and I just stayed at the 
Kuchel s house and became exceptionally close to Tom and Betty Kuchel 
during those years but always kind of looked up to them as a kid 

And also our across the street neighbor on Las Palmas when I was quite 
young was the then lieutenant governor Goodwin [J ] Knight who became 
governor of California 
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That is quite a 

And my dad was very good friends with Goodie Knight So from early on 
you know domestic American and California politics was an important part 
of my frame of reference because my dad had these friendships with Goodie 
Knight and Tom Kuchel 

My dad felt very strongly that And this was well before it was 
fashionable It s maybe too fashionable now But my dad felt that support for 
Israel required an involvement in American politics and was one of the early 
leaders in the organized Jewish world that worked hard to develop 
relationships with key policy makers so that he would have their ear when 
important issues relating to Israel arose 

My dad never felt that anyone Jewish should run for political office 
particularly and when I first decided to run for the [California] State Assembly 
when I was thirty three years old my dad was very ambivalent about it 
Why do you think he was ambivalent 9 

Well in his generation there was rampant anti Semitism and a Holocaust in 
Europe and he just thought it was very risky for Jews to be visibly active as 
actual candidates But he also thought it was very important m a democracy 
for them to be engaged in a way that could influence policy And I argued to 
him If you want to influence policy you want to be the one making the 
policy There was clearly political interest along these lines in my household 
from very early on in my childhood 
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Talk a little bit about your mom s political leanings because you mentioned 
she was a liberal Democrat Your father was a moderate Republican How did 
that play out 9 

Well it played out that they cancelled each other s votes out all the time 
[Laughter] My mom was not so involved in politics She was involved in 
Israel support organizations such as Hadassah But her instincts and emotions 
always led her to support the most liberal Democratic candidate around I 
mean she was a passionate passionate Adlai [E ] Stevenson [III] supporter 
whereas my dad was for [Dwight D ] Eisenhower And my dad wasn t so 
passionate about it he just preferred Eisenhower My mother was emotionally 
connected to Stevenson 

So would you have discussions or would your parents be discussing this at the 
dinner table 9 

I don t remember extensive discussions I would hear 
But you were aware 
I was aware of it I was aware of it 

I guess that s what I m trying Even if she wasn t politically active per se 

Well I clearly knew it She didn t hide her views She expressed them very 
forcefully and easily But she wasn t a volunteer in campaigns particularly 
She just had strong feelings 
Anything you want to add about that 9 
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LEVINE Well there is one little vignette There were two vignettes I mean I don t 
know that None of this is relevant to my career in the state assembly but 

YATES Oh well it provides context 

LEVINE It does provide some context When we were on the ranch in 1952 and I was 
nine years old and I was getting a haircut and my mother was waiting for me 
while I was m the barber chair and I was listening to the Republican 
[National] Convention on the radio and they mentioned that Eisenhower was 
likely to be the nominee for the Republicans the only person I had ever heard 
of was Eisenhower and I said to my mother—I was nine— Wouldn t it be 
great if Eisenhower were president 9 She looked at me and she said But 
wouldn t it be great if Stevenson were president 9 And I had never heard of 
Stevenson I had no idea who he was But I couldn t disappoint my mother 
so I said Yeah that would really be great So not having any idea who 
Stevenson was I became a Stevenson supporter to please my mother 

Eleven years later I guess m 1963 I was president of the student body at 
Berkeley and Stevenson was the Charter Day speaker 1964 twelve years 
later As the president of the student body I was invited like a grownup to the 
fancy dinner and I was entitled to bring a date So what did I do 9 I invited my 
mother and told Stevenson this story with my mother standing there about 
what happened when I was nine years old which my mother had forgotten and 
had absolutely And probably didn t ever know that I had never heard of 
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him and just decided to be for him 

And Stevenson was his charming self I mean it was the only time I ever 
spoke with him in my life He put one arm around me one aim around my 
mother and said Well that s the only time I ve ever beaten Ike But my 
mother loved it [Laughter] So that s my mother Stevenson vignette 
YATES This is jumping ahead a little bit but how do you think your parents influenced 
you 9 I m just thinking in terms of how you ve been describing them and their 
role in your life at that point 

LEVINE Well they clearly influenced me to believe that one should be involved in 
issues that one cares about I mean their example more than anything they 
said I mean they spent an enormous amount of time on philanthropic and 
charitable and volunteer activity my dad both politically and with regard to 
Israel and my mother with regard to Israel And the message that I received 
growing up was you should try to make the world you live in a better place 
You should try to contribute You should try to make a difference You 
should try to be involved in issues and you should try to help Israel to survive 
So there is little doubt in my mind that the influence that my parents had on me 
was a very big deal 

It didn t translate early on into my necessarily wanting to go into politics 
I mean that sort of evolved and being at Berkeley m the sixties had a huge 
impact on it and some of the issues that became cosmic at that time as I was 
growing up and getting a frame of reference But the message of making a 
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contribution and giving back and participating was a dominant message from 
both of my parents even though their political philosophies were different 
YATES Going back to what you mentioned going to Beverly Hills High School so it s 
the late fifties In terms of your interests both academically and 
extracurricular you mentioned baseball which I m sure has continued But 
what were your interests at that point 9 

LEVINE You know the truth is in the late fifties when I was in high school I don t 
think I had profound public policy interests They evolved at Berkeley I 
guess I was interested I mean I was generally interested I grew up as a 
Republican because of my dad and was skeptical of the [John F ] Kennedy 
candidacy who I eventually changed about 

But when I was a senior in high school and a freshman at Berkeley and 
[Richard M ] Nixon was running against Kennedy much to my retrospective 
embarrassment I was for Nixon I think by the time of the election I was 
pretty confused and fortunately I wasn t old enough to vote 
YATES So the Checkers speech didn t That whole episode didn t have any impact 
on you particularly 9 

LEVINE The Checkers speech had very little if any impact—I was too young The 

more I started sort of exercising independent judgment and getting away from 
my father s views the more I would second guess my presumptions I also 
had a house mother [Frances Malamuth] at Berkeley that was just shocked that 
somebody who she thought was smart could have the views that I had 
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[Laughter] 

Well we 11 come back to that 

But I was more interested m baseball than I was m public issues at that time 
How did you decide where you were going to go to school? I could guess 
about Berkeley but 

Well actually you can t because ironically in sort of You asked about 
did my parents have an impact on me I had this sort of generalized view of 
service and I actually came within a hair s breadth of going to West Point 
[Military Academy] 

My view of service at the time was going in the military and sort of being 
a military officer and helping your country in that regard and I applied for and 
got admitted to West Point and was about to go when my mother made her 
views very strongly known to me that she thought this would really be a 
ternble idea I was real close to going to West Point I almost did Then I 
decided not to 

And the only other school that I had applied to and gotten into was 
Berkeley I had actually applied to some Ivy League schools which I did not 
get into But I got into Berkeley I got into West Point I knew nothing about 
Berkeley absolutely nothing absolutely nothing about it 
As a side note had you spent much time in San Francisco? 

I had spent a lot of time in San Francisco 
Because of your grandparents? 
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LEVINE But never in Berkeley 

YATES OK Yes they re 

LEVINE Right 

YATES Geographically they re not far apart but they are separated 

LEVINE They are separated And I had just turned seventeen I was young I 

graduated from high school essentially on my seventeenth birthday So I 
really wasn t clear what I was doing or why I was doing it and I This is 
odd because there is no doubt that my experience at Berkeley transformed my 
life 

YATES Do you want to take a second? 

LEVINE No I m OK I get emotional about it It s ridiculous I have an irrational 

emotional attachment to Berkeley which is odd I mean I knew nothing about 
it 

YATES And you still love Los Angeles 

LEVINE I love Los Angeles but I showed up there and I don t know it was weird I 
hadn t been away from home all that much other than the ranch stuff with my 
family I d not been away from home by myself I think ever But I just for 
no reason that I can identify just fell m love with it This is very ridiculous I 
mean it s really ridiculous You know I fell in love with it without knowing 
anything about it There was just something magical for a seventeen year old 
about that campus maybe at that time I don t know 


YATES Hold on Sorry I m going to turn this over 
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LEVINE OK 
[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

YATES OK I showed my bias by saying you still love Los Angeles but I was just 
refemng to the northern southern 

LEVINE Yes there s a north south view It s true I mean there are all these northern 
Californians who were totally disdainful of southern California and I was a 
very proud southern Californian while I was at Berkeley and I love them both 
But Berkeley did just change my life I mean it exposed me to a diversity 
and a breadth and series of experiences and people and issues and ideas that I 
had no knowledge of and it also exposed me to an interest in politics if not a 
passion about politics that I didn t have before I mean I had this familial 
knowledge of people in politics and this generalized view of service 
But look I went to Berkeley My experience there overlapped the 
Kennedy presidency from start to finish sadly tragically It was the early 
years of Vietnam It was the early years of civil rights And even though I was 
only just beginning to really have a political awareness being at Berkeley at 
that time sharpened all of those interests for me and just opened me up in a 
way that I had I mean I sometimes ask myself you know what would 
have happened had I gone to West Point rather than to Berkeley 7 And in 
retrospect I m still fascinated by West Point I just finished reading a book 
about it that I thought was real interesting But Berkeley did transform my life 
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YATES How did that happen 9 What happened 9 

LEVINE I just ate it all up I mean you know I used to say it was like a miniature 

world and I think it really was I mean there were people there from all over 
the world and all over the state It was predominantly California but it was 
people from all over And frankly—and actually a professor who became a 
very dear friend of mine reminded me of this repeatedly—it wasn t what 
happened in the classroom it was the atmosphere of the place where the kids 
and the faculty were interested in everything It was like a microcosm of all 
kinds of issues that you couldn t get enough of 

And from the first moment literally that I set foot on the campus as a 
freshman until the day I left I didn t go to either graduate school or law 
school at Berkeley because I thought I d never study I d find I was fortunate 
enough to figure out a way to get good grades without studying very hard 
because I was so involved m so many other things And then I thought you 
know this is paradise I can t leave And then I thought well but I 11 never 
really study if I In fact I had a professor who I adored who convinced me 

to go to a graduate program at Princeton before going to law school and he 
said You know you had a wonderful time here but you didn t learn in the 
classroom the things you should have learned and before you decide what 
you re going to end up doing you need to make up for the years that you 
didn t study by studying something [Laughter] And he was right 
YATES What did you end up getting your degree in at Berkeley 9 
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Political science 

You were in political science 

I was and that was a silly thing to do in retrospect Why was I m political 
science 9 Because I was intimidated by writing requirements and m political 
science there weren t any I really enjoyed history more than political science 
I was afraid of courses that required writing so I never took an English course 
which I ve told all three of my children is the stupidest thing in the world and 
the most important thing they can do in college is take courses where you 
write starting with English courses 

I learned how to write m graduate school I was afraid to write m college 
And m history there is a thesis requirement and in political] science] there 
wasn t So I ended up—I remember this vividly—I ended up with thirty three 
history units thirty six was a major But I didn t take the three unit course that 
required you write a thesis and twenty one poll sci units but you could sort of 
bullshit your way through poll sci 
You almost really had a minor m history 

Basically I took every history course I could get my hands on as long as I 
didn t have to write much in them And I became very very close to a 
historian 
Who is that 9 

His name was [Raymond J ] Ray Sontag He was a European diplomatic 
historian and a wonderful guy 



YATES Sounds like you had a close relationship with him 
LEVINE I did until he died 
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YATES So political science then at Berkeley was basically was less history or it was 
more statistical and that kind of thing 9 

LEVINE It wasn t anything It was just There was no statistics There was no 
nothing It was just courses 

YATES But there was no writing 

LEVINE There was no writing There was a final every year and maybe a midterm 

YATES And despite the fact that you said you didn t study much you obviously took 
the courses What were your interests in terms of political science and 
history 9 

LEVINE They were mostly international even then I just got very interested in 

European history and m comparative governments and comparative histones I 
remember loving Russian history and German history and political 
philosophy and Rousseau and various political philosophers I just enjoyed it 
all I mean it was fun I don t want to suggest I worked as much as I should 
have 

I actually did make up though I mean in graduate school I did study 
and when I went to law school I got a job as a teaching fellow in the 
government department and kept taking political science and history courses 
even while in law school—came very very close to getting a Ph D and going 
into teaching In fact that s what I thought I wanted to do when I graduated 
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from Cal 

Now you said that you were very active it sounds like outside the classroom 
or got involved in things that really left not a deep impression but really 
helped you develop the person that you became So what were some of the 
things that you were doing 9 

Well the main things were I got very involved in Berkeley student 
government which I found to be fun and actually substantive 
That s right you said you were president of the student body 
I was president of the student body and before that I ran for different offices 
and managed to win It was a way of being engaged in the broad range of 
activities at Berkeley By being in student government you could have an 
influence on things that were debated I remember getting various people to 
come to campus to debate different parts of the Vietnam War very very early 
on you know before it was all that visibly controversial although even at 
Berkeley it became controversial early 

I had speakers come about civil rights I became very close to Clark Kerr 
who was then president and he was developing a Santa Cruz campus where 
you went He was developing the Irvine campus 
And San Diego 

And San Diego Actually San Diego started before either Irvine or Santa 
Cruz He had this plan for the broader statewide university I became very 
interested in and somewhat involved in sort of educational philosophy 
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You know I couldn t narrow my interests at the time I thought of going 
into university administration I thought of going into teaching And through 
being in student government at Berkeley at that time where you really did 
have control over a multimillion dollar budget that ran real things like the 
newspaper and the store and the humor magazine and we created a carnival to 
send poor minority kids to camp from East Oakland during the summer it just 
was an opportunity to be engaged in a lot of different both interesting and I 
thought worthwhile activities 

When did you actually start running for some form of 
I started the moment I got there because I just loved the place and thought it 
would be fun Somebody said to me Why don t you run for freshman class 
president And I said you know What s that 9 He said Just do it We 11 
figure it all out And I lived in some boarding house You know you re 
supposed to live in a fraternity or a dormitory 
Well I was curious about that too 

I lived in a little boarding house with about eighteen kids and they all thought 
I was from Mars but it turned out that there was another young guy there The 
two of us decided we d both run for offices so it started very early on 
Now why did you say they thought you were from Mars 9 
You know Why do you want to do this for 9 Why do you want to run for 
these things 9 What do you want to be involved in student government for 9 
But it started It just gave me an exposure and an immersion at Berkeley 
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that I loved 

I m fascinated It sounds like you had some interaction with Clark Kerr 
I had extensive interaction with Clark Kerr starting my freshman year 
Because he was president 

And we actually became very good friends and we stayed friends until he 
died 

Amazing person 

He was a remarkable person 

Yes So in what ways would you interact with him 9 

Well he made it a point to reach out to the kids who were involved in student 
government Even well before I became student body president you know a 
number of the people who were involved m different student government 
activities would meet with him to talk to him about issues on the campus and 
criteria for you know which groups would be doing which types of things 
When I became student body president I spent a lot of time with him He 
would invite the different student body presidents from the—I think there were 
only five campuses then—from UCLA [University of California] Santa 
Barbara Cal [University of California] Davis [University of California] 
Riverside to meet with him a few times a year just to talk about statewide 
university issues 

And then I stayed friendly with him after I graduated I made it a point to 
stay involved with him When I got elected to Congress I called him asking 
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him advice on a variety of educational issues which he was He couldn t 
have been more gracious He would actually suggest Get to know this guy 
Get to know this guy I mean he knew Washington very well and as a 
freshman and junior member of Congress Clark Kerr was able to point me in 
the direction of some people that were really useful resource people 

I really looked up to him and also just grew to like him He was just this 
really neat guy He was a straightforward It s funny first thing I 
remember about him was I would occasionally write him a long letter and he 
would send me back a one line response And I thought you know he said 
everything he needed to say in the one line response What do you need to 
write a long letter for 9 [Laughter] He influenced my letter writing activities 
YATES That s a good habit to have too if you have to do a lot and then be able to 
write succinctly 
LEVINE He wrote succinctly 

YATES You were mentioning some of the things you did as student body president 

How did you decide to bring somebody to talk about the Vietnam War or civil 
rights 9 

LEVINE The issues were in the air and it just Berkeley was a place that people 

liked coming to You know many prominent people were happy to come and 
have a forum at Berkeley so we would try to get the people that we thought 
would be most interesting on a range of different subjects and it wasn t hard to 
attract them So you know a friend of mine would say Get Linus Pauling to 
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debate Edward Teller on nuclear weapons on the atomic bomb 
Wow 

So I don t remember whether we succeeded I remember we tried [Laughter] 
Talk a little bit about the campus and what was going on in that really early 
period—for example if you had discussions about the Vietnam War or 
whatever I mean you know you can read a lot about things but talk about 
that early period 

Well I graduated just before the place really exploded in the Free Speech 
Movement But Berkeley even when I was there was accused of being— 
quote— the little red schoolhouse —end quote—and a hotbed of radicalism 
The truth was Berkeley was a Berkeley had everything Berkeley was a 
magnet for every possible political view And even though Berkeley had its 
share of very radical vocal students who made the place extremely 
interesting it also had their share of very conservative students and a whole 
bunch of people who were in the middle who were not political at all 

It was just an extremely vibrant place where there was an audience for 
basically everything There were student protests periodically which I always 
thought were great because it showed that people were interested It didn t 
show that people were rabble rousers It showed that people cared about 
issues You know all these sayings that if you re not an idealist at twenty one 
there s something wrong with you I think there s something to that 


I was a Republican at Berkeley during I was still I mean my 
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philosophy had by now shifted but I hadn t done anything about it Tom 
Kuchel was still in the Senate facing hardcore right wing Republican 
opposition and I always felt in the early to mid sixties even into the late 
sixties that the big political battles in California were for the soul of the 
Republican Party between at that time what was loosely known as the 
Rockefeller wing versus the Goldwater wing 

I thought that if the Republicans could stay a moderate to liberal party on 
social issues and a range of other issues but primarily social issues and that 
the Rockefeller wing could predominate it was good for the party and good for 
the country So I was personally involved in I was Nelson [A ] 

Rockefeller s youth chairman when he ran for president in 1964 against Barry 
[M ] Goldwater 

YATES Oh OK 

LEVINE But I was in the middle politically I mean I was My politics were 

moderate to liberal but I loved the fact that there were people on all sides of 
every issue and I loved the fact that when you had You know we invited 
Madame [Ngo Dmh] Nhu before her husband [Ngo Dinh Nhu] had been 
assassinated in the earliest stages of the Vietnam War to come and speak at 
Berkeley And between the time we invited her and she accepted and the time 
that she showed up her husband had been assassinated And it was I mean 
unbeknownst to any of us at that time it was only a few months before John 
Kennedy was assassinated It was a different era 
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But in any event when Madame Nhu came to speak we filled what was 
called the Harmon Gymnasium at that time where they played basketball 
games with I don t know ten or eleven or twelve thousand people And there 
was a lot of fear by the administration and by law enforcement that it was 
going to get out of control and it was my job as president of the student body 
to try to keep this thing from blowing up 

A lot of people wanted to protest and I I didn t come up with this 
idea Someone came up with the idea which I thought was great that if you 
wanted to protest you should do it through silence rather than through an 
outcry that it would be much more of an effective protest to have ten thousand 
kids sitting on their hands rather than having something that could get out of 
hand 

There was also fear—1963 at this time—that people would bring rotten 
tomatoes or God knows what into the gymnasium and it would get out of 
hand So we came up with a Sounds pretty silly at the time but in 
retrospect forty years ago we had the biggest athletes from the—biggest 
largest athletes—from the football and basketball team dressed m their 
lettermen sweaters ringing the gymnasium keeping their eye on people just to 
make sure that no violence occurred And we probably had a bag inspection 
thirty years pre 9/11 
YATES That was pretty radical 

LEVINE But I introduced the program—there was a professor who introduced Madame 
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Nhu—by saying One of the things that this university is proudest of is our 
open forum policy where we hear from all points of view and we re 
committed to the First Amendment and whether you agree or disagree with 
this speaker we expect that those of you who disagree will show your 
disagreement through silence 

And it actually was a very dramatic afternoon which I learned later one 
of the news stations CBS news captured as like the number four news story of 
the year in the Bay Area for 1963 But it all worked and it worked because the 
kids the overwhelming majority of whom were protesting did it in a way that 
was designed to protect free speech and protect the university at the same time 
It all sounds kind of corny forty years later 
No it s fascinating to hear about 

But there was an esprit at Berkeley that whatever you thought or whatever the 
issues were people wanted to find constructive ways of dealing with it and it 
spanned across the political spectrum from right to left So anyway those are 
sort of random memories 

You mentioned identifying really still as a Republican I mean you can t 
vote yet but it sounds like in terms of party affiliation that s where you were 
leaning kind of 

Well I don t know where I was really leaning I wasn t thinking in terms of 
my being involved in politics I was thinking I mean m a general election 
had I been able to vote in 1962 or m the primary in 19 I did vote in the 
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general m 1964 I became twenty one at that time voted for LBJ [Lyndon B 
Johnson] against Goldwater But in a general election with the exception of 
Kuchel or Rockefeller or some liberal Republicans I would have voted for 
Democrats 

But what I felt was there was a real struggle for the direction of the 
Republican Party between the tradition of Earl Warren and Tom Kuchel and 
Nelson Rockefeller and liberal Republicans who cared about civil rights and 
civil liberties and social justice versus a hardcore right wing in the Republican 
Party that didn t 

YATES And that was gaining momentum at that point 

LEVINE That was gaining a lot of momentum and eventually took over the Republican 
Party I felt at that time that that battle in the Republican Party was worth 
fighting In 1968 when I was still in law school and Tom Kuchel lost a 
Republican primary to a right wing nut by the name of [Maxwell L ] Max 
Rafferty [Jr ] who had been the state superintendent of public instruction the 
next day I became a Democrat I would have probably become a Democrat 
anyway because my politics were liberal But I did think there was a battle in 
the Republican Party worth fighting 

YATES I was curious in part too whether you were involved at that point your 

college years I guess I would say or even later in any kind of Republican 
Party activities 

LEVINE No no I was never involved No no I was never involved in any Republican 
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Party activities I helped Tom Kuchel in his re election campaigns I helped 
Nelson Rockefeller really at Tom Kuchel s request but I was happy to do it 
Which campaigns of Tom Kuchel s 9 

In 1962 No that s wrong I was vaguely involved as a volunteer for 
Kuchel in 62 I worked very hard for Kuchel in 68 in his primary Actually 
I worked in the summer of 67 on the staff of the Kuchel campaign Between 
my first and second year in law school I came back home to L A and helped 
Kuchel in his primary a year before the primary in 67 

And then I was just finishing up my second year in law school It was a 
really awful awful awful week [Robert F ] Bobby Kennedy was 
assassinated And Rafferty won 

You mentioned also that you were a youth representative Is that the word you 
used 9 

In 64 for Rockefeller he had sort of a youth campaign 
So what did that mean 9 

Well I don t know exactly what it meant It meant that he had young people 
from around the country helping him and I was one of them and that when he 
occasionally had young people speak for him m California they would ask me 
to do something like that 

I was wondering so what did that Did it translate into any specific 
activities 9 

Giving some speeches and getting to go to New York to meet Rockefeller 
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once in 1964 
What was that like 7 

It was great He was a nice guy He was a very regular guy His name was 
Rockefeller and I thought Jesus sort of a little more of my presumptions about 
Beverly Hills and Rockefeller Turns out he was a really nice guy He actually 
came to Berkeley to speak in the campaign in the spring of 64 and I recall 
that we had him speak m the Student Union I introduced him and I spent the 
afternoon with him It was just fun I mean he was a really nice guy and I 
really wanted to see him beat Barry Goldwater [Laughter] 

But you know by that time that was 64 That was 64 By 68 even 
though I was for Kuchel I was a Republican in name only I mean I had 
decided to work full time for Bobby Kennedy that summer And had Kuchel 
won his primary even had Kuchel won his primary I was going to work in the 
Bobby Kennedy campaign I had a very good friend in law school whose 
brother was a very senior Bobby Kennedy person 
Who was that 7 

Well my friend is Dan Edelman He brother is Peter Edelman who s married 
to Marian Wright Edelman and Peter Edelman was one of Bobby Kennedy s 
legislative assistants I had met Peter briefly I had gone to Washington and 
offered to help and wanted I loved Bobby Kennedy At that time I had 
fallen in love with Bobby Kennedy I didn t know him I d never met him 
But I was just I just thought he could change the country I really thought 
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that he d get us out of Vietnam and do something about civil rights that 
mattered and that he understood the plight of poor people and that he 
resonated with people in a way that no other politician in my lifetime did I 
still feel that way 

So I had planned to take the summer and I had even considered taking 
part of my third year off in law school if it worked out to do anything I could 
to help Bobby Kennedy to become president So by 1968 and even 1966 or 
67 I mean Bobby Kennedy more than anybody affected me emotionally 
politically He did for me what Adlai Stevenson did for my mother 
YATES At what point did you start feeling that connection 9 I mean that s maybe not 
the best word to use but really identifying or seeing Bobby Kennedy as 
somebody who could make such a change 

LEVINE Early Early I mean early after his brother s assassination When he was a 
Senate candidate a little And that was a tough one for me because he was 
running against one of the moderate to liberal Republicans who I thought was a 
good guy Kenneth [B ] Keating who was a Rockefeller Republican and a 
Kuchel I mean there were a core number of moderate to liberal 
Republicans m the U S Senate Kuchel Keating Hugh [D ] Scott [Jr ] from 
Pennsylvania Clifford [P ] Case from New Jersey There were a few of them 
Keating was one of them Jacob [K ] Javits from New York was very much 
one of them 

I thought Keating played a very important role but I also thought Bobby 
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Kennedy was unique and had just There was something about the way 
Bobby Kennedy reached people viscerally and the way that I felt Also I saw 
him get better and better and better and more and more engaged viscerally 
He reached me in a way that no other politician ever did and it began m 
the Keating campaign toward the end toward the end Then as he became 
more He d do things in the South that no other senator was doing and he 
would raise questions about Vietnam in ways that mattered So I mean I can t 
tell you exactly when it was 
YATES No but that gives me a sense of 

LEVINE By 1967 68 I really wanted him to run against LBJ I was disappointed 
when he decided not to Most of my friends at the time helped [Eugene J ] 
McCarthy and I was for McCarthy against LBJ but I didn t get so involved 
And then when Kennedy decided to run—I mean this is common knowledge 
and ancient history—many of the McCarthy people felt Kennedy just decided 
to do it only when McCarthy made it Showed that it could be done and a 
lot of them felt Kennedy betrayed McCarthy and many of my And I 
actually probably have strained relationships to this day from people who 
thought Bobby Kennedy just jumped on McCarthy s success 

I thought Bobby Kennedy had an ability to do this m a way that Eugene 
McCarthy didn t So the moment Bobby Kennedy decided to do it I was 
there You know having said that I was there I didn t really do anything I 
talked to people and planned to do things during the summer and then he got 
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killed 

YATES Right So you had said you were thinking of taking time off to be able to work 

LEVINE I had offered the campaign that I would do anything that they would let me do 
and they said you know When school s out come see us and do 
something 

YATES I know we re near the end of our time so maybe we can find 

LEVINE And we haven t even gotten to anything 

YATES No this is good Maybe just to wrap up I know it s difficult you know the 

fact that he was assassinated What impact did that have on you at that point in 
your life* 7 

LEVINE Well overwhelming Overwhelming I just I don t know It was like all 
hope was lost You know Martin Luther King [Jr ] had been killed very 
shortly before that and it was devastating I don t know I was m school I 
decided I would stay m school I lost interest in the presidential campaign 
Ironically my roommate or actually a roommate from my freshman year 
in law school who was one of my best friends was from Minnesota He [Shel 
Schreiberg] had worked for Hubert [H ] Humphrey [Jr ] when Humphrey was 
m the Senate and he kept pleading with me to help Humphrey against Nixon 
and I was really disinterested in doing it 

Two weeks before the election as my friend kept persisting My friend 
was very close to the Humphrey people He said Look Nixon s going to be 
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president and just think what that means Nixon s going to be president So 
will go you go on the Humphrey plane for the last two weeks and just talk to 
people who feel like you do who were either for Kennedy or McCarthy and 
just try to get them to be for Humphrey 7 Because Nixon s going to be 
president 

And I did I went The last two weeks I went on the Humphrey campaign 
plane to New Mexico and Nevada and California and I don t remember where 
else My job was to reach out to disaffected young people like me which I 
did I wasn t enthralled by the whole thing I was very clearly for Humphrey 
against Nixon by the end but you know it wasn t Bobby Kennedy and he 
was still dead But I was even at the tender age of twenty five able to discern 
a big difference between Humphrey and Nixon so I tried very hard to pitch in 
and help at the end And you know Nixon won 

I went back to law school and came back to Los Angeles and became a 
lawyer I was very interested in I don t know what I was 
Well it s basically—because some of this we 11 come back to—-just to get the 
sequence of things that I was basically trying to get you to talk a little bit 
about the fact that this dramatic event happens and what happens to you in 
terms of what even on a practical level which you just explained What 
did you do after you d planned to work on the campaign 7 


LEVINE Right What I ended up doing instead was I worked for a law firm during the 
summer after my second year in law school not overly enthusiastically but I 
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didn t have any passionate political interest at that time 
Where was that 9 
In LA 

It was back here OK 

I came back to L A I had had an offer and I was I had told them I was 
probably going to go work for Bobby Kennedy but then when Kennedy got 
killed I told this law firm that I would come work for them and I did and 
went back to school 
And then did some of this campaigning 

Did some stuff for the Humphrey campaign but basically was m school my 
third year of law school And then came back to L A and joined the law firm 
that I had worked for during the 
Oh I see Which firm was this 9 

It s no longer around It was a significant West L A firm called In fact 
Tom Kuchel went to that law firm by complete coincidence I mean that 
wasn t why It was called Wyman Bautzer Rothman and Kuchel 
[Eugene] Gene Wyman who was a prominent Democratic political leader was 
the senior partner of that law firm and Gene and I had become friends 
Just one piece of background I had been very fearful of Ronald [W ] 
Reagan becoming governor of California because I was fearful that he would 
hurt the University of California So I tried to figure out how I could help 
[Edmund G ] Pat Brown [Sr ] defeat Ronald Reagan the summer between 
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graduate school and law school in the summer of 66 And somebody said 
Call Gene Wyman He s the guy to talk to 

So I called Gene Wyman introduced myself to him told him I had been 
president of the student body at Berkeley and was frightened that Reagan 
would become governor because I cared a lot about the university and could I 
help He said Come in and see me And I met with him He gave me some 
things to do for the Pat Brown campaign the summer between my graduate 
school graduation June 66 and starting law school September 66 

Spent three months working for Brown At the end of that summer I went 
off to law school Gene Wyman said to me When you graduate from law 
school you have a job here if you want it And I said to him Well don t 
you want to see how I do in law school 7 He said You 11 do all right in law 
school You have an open offer So he had offered me that summer position 
And it s funny because I got a bunch of other offers I went through the 
process I always knew if I was going to be a lawyer I d go work for Gene 
Wyman because I liked him so much and we had common interests So I did 
go Instead of working for Bobby Kennedy I went to Gene Wyman s law firm 
during the summer of 68 

YATES OK Sounds like a good place to finish for today 
[End Tape 1 Side B] 
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[Session 2 March 31 2004] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

YATES Good morning 
LEVINE Good morning 

YATES Where we are going to start is to pick up chronologically where we left off I 
have a couple of follow up questions 
LEVINE OK 

YATES And then I m figuring we 11 follow up on your education at least touch on 
Princeton and Harvard get into your career and then hopefully into the race 
for the assembly That s the goal for today 

So the first follow up question I had was you mentioned that when you 
were student body president at Berkeley that President Clark Kerr made a 
point of being involved m student government and I have to admit I was a 
little bit surprised that 

LEVINE Well he wasn t involved in student government at all 
YATES OK That s the wrong choice of words then 

LEVINE He met with the student body presidents from the different campuses and 

basically discussed with them his plans for the university and at least appeared 
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to be seeking input from the student body presidents of the different campuses 
of the University of California 

YATES That did surprise me a little bit I would figure that you know the chancellor 
at that level obviously would be communicating with you at that campus but 
not necessarily the president of the university 
LEVINE In retrospect it s somewhat surprising and actually I considered him a very 
good friend and he stayed a friend of mine for many years Who knows how 
much he really was in fact seeking input and how much he was being 
extremely thoughtful and political in a way in a positive way causing young 
student—quote— leaders —end quote—to feel they have or had a role in 
general university governance issues But it sure had an effect on me 
YATES Well I m also wondering about the times of course This was the start of a lot 
of student activism and whether that had any role at all in his decision to be 
involved m that way 

LEVINE My guess is it didn t And this was before massive student activism Berkeley 
students were always a little more activist than most but it was just before 
things really exploded with the Free Speech Movement But I graduated in 
June of 64 and the Free Speech Movement began in September and he had 
these policies m place for a number of years The student body presidents 
before me had all told me that they had met with him and that he seemed 
interested and solicited their views 


In fact it s very funny I ve got a couple of very good friends who are on 
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the [Board of] Regents now and I was talking to one of them this week about 
UC [University of] Santa Cruz and some of the things that are going on there 
and I said to her You know it s odd but I can remember vividly almost as if 
it were yesterday sitting down with Clark Kerr when UC Santa Cruz was on 
the drawing boards and having him talk about his vision for two new 
campuses at the University of California Irvine and Santa Cruz and how 
Santa Cruz was going to be the most decentralized of all the campuses on an 
Oxford model and how Irvine was going to be the opposite in terms of 
organization and administration and the most centralized 

But these were very memorable conversations with the guy who more 
than anybody else was the inspiration and innovator of those particular now 
flourishing parts of the University of California 
YATES These conversations were with all the student body presidents 9 
LEVINE I think that they were with all the student body presidents I m pretty sure they 
were You know it s funny when I think about it there were multiple 
conversations I probably met with him when I was at Cal ten or twelve 
times and they probably weren t all my senior year when I was student body 
president because I had conversations with him I think before that He did 
meet with the student body presidents but he probably met with a broader 
group as well I don t remember exactly who was involved 
YATES What other types of things would he talk to you as the group of student body 
presidents [about] 9 What other subjects would he touch on with you 9 
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He talked about the university I mean it was all university related I can t 
remember specific issues forty years later [Laughter] 

Yes I thought if anything stood out to you 

But what stood out was his mclusiveness and his pride m the university and in 
the students as a part of it 

Another follow up question different person You had mentioned of course 
Tom Kuchel which we 11 come back to but you also mentioned Goodwin 
Knight and the fact that he d been a neighbor Of course I was looking again 
double checking the dates and everything he became governor m 53 So I 
was wondering if you got to know 

I was very small I was very small When he lived across the street from us 

he was lieutenant governor 

Right So you would have been young 

And I was young But my dad and he used to take walks together on our street 
and I just remember him as In fact I used to call him Government Knight 
My dad told me subsequently I don t know if these were telephone 
conversations or meetings or something but when he wanted to make sure that 
Goodie Knight remembered who was calling he would say He has a call for 
Government Knight because that was how Goodie Knight remembered that 
this little kid identified him as [Laughter] But that is basically my sum total 
I didn t really know him 

Now what about your father being involved in any way m terms of supporting 
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him politically 9 

LEVINE He probably was peripherally My father was involved some m Republican 
politics My father was a Republican His close involvement was with Tom 
Kuchel and that was much more personal than anything else But through his 
friendship with Kuchel and through his interest in issues he became fairly 
active in terms of supporting some politicians not many but principally 
Kuchel 

YATES We 11 come back to that a little bit more 

Your education We talked about going to Berkeley You touched briefly 
on your reasons for going to Princeton but then we kind of moved around a 
little bit chronologically so let s go back to Pnnceton for a moment How did 
you end up going there 9 It was in the public affairs program Is that what it 
was called 9 

LEVINE It was called School of Public Affairs I ended up going there because I had 
this professor at Berkeley who I mentioned to you 

YATES Right 

LEVINE Ray Sontag who said to me Actually he was a very close friend and he 
said to me You know you were busy being a politician here and you didn t 
learn what you should have learned as an undergraduate There s this 
wonderful school that is meant for people like you who have an interest in 
public policy but who need to have a better grounding academically than you 
have I didn t Well what had happened was I thought I wanted to I 
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wasn t sure what I wanted to do I thought maybe I wanted to teach I really 
wasn t sure what I wanted to do 

I sent applications off to a bunch of schools for graduate school and law 
school and I sent Princeton a letter asking for an application to their law 
school I didn t blow anything about anything out of California And they 
sent me a note saying they didn t have a law school [Laughter] And I told 
Professor Sontag about this and he said They don t have a law school but 
they have a school you should go to It s the Woodrow Wilson School [of 
Public and International Affairs] You 11 make up in two years for the things 
you should have already learned essentially 

And it was this interdisciplinary public policy graduate school and I was 
really guided there by Professor Sontag who had been chairman of the history 
department at Princeton many years earlier before he had come to Berkeley 
and who felt that Princeton was great and the Woodrow Wilson School had 
this character that would be good for someone like me I really didn t know 
much about it and I was somewhat clueless about what I wanted to do At the 
time I pretty much thought I wanted to teach but I didn t know 

So anyway I ended up without having the clearest of ideas or reasons 
why I ended up at the Woodrow Wilson School at Princeton largely because 
Dr Sontag had sent me there And I got in 

On balance it was an excellent experience I shouldn t even say on 
balance It was great I did get sort of an academic grounding that I didn t 
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get so much at Cal I was exposed to some fabulous professors as I had been 
at Berkeley There were no better professors at Princeton than at Berkeley but 
it was graduate school seminars and smaller classes 

I learned how to write which I had assiduously avoided at Cal You could 
take classes at Cal that didn t involve writing and I was scared of writing I 
was afraid I couldn t do it so I never took an English class to my eternal 
regret and I avoided being a history major so I didn t have to write a 
dissertation 

At Princeton they made you write I mean I got there and I had a paper 
due twenty four hours later and there were classes that required literally 
almost a paper a day and sometimes three papers a week short ones I was 
initially terrified and intimidated and I then did it and learned how and it 
enabled me how to learn how to write which has been a useful thing to be able 
to do [Laughter] 

YATES You just mentioned the fact that you I m not going to get the wording 
right but you didn t—quote— get the education you should have at 
Berkeley and that you did at Princeton So what was the curriculum makeup 
like at that time 9 

LEVINE And I should emphasize it wasn t Berkeley s fault it was my fault There 
were plenty of opportunities 
YATES And I m sure you still got a good education 
LEVINE It was an education in life much more than I classes actually and 
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So maybe just in subject matter whatever what were you getting at Princeton 
that you hadn t gotten before? 

It was sort of a range It was a range of courses having to do with American 
government and politics and international relations and foreign policy and 
international affairs In my first semester I had a seminar from George [F ] 
Kennan who ironically had also been a student of Ray Sontag s at a different 
point m Sontag s career And sort of the linkage There was a clear policy 
component at Princeton because they had this view that it was a public policy 
preparatory school But I got a grounding in you know poll sci government 
international relations national security policy My so called major was 
national security policy 

The school There were only twenty nine people in my class and I 
think twenty of them majored in the domestic part of it and nine majored in the 
international part of it and I was more interested in the international part of it 
So I was able to take courses that combined an academic grounding m foreign 
policy national security policy international relations and public policy 
That s sort of generally what it was very very generally what it was 
Now you were there 66 67? 

I was there 64 to 66 
Right Of course OK 

I started in September of 64 and I got my master s in June of 66 Two years 
OK Because I was looking at dates for law school 
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And 66 to 69 in law school 

Because I was thinking of course here you are interested in international 
affairs you re in a public administration program and there s a lot going on in 
the world 
Absolutely 

There s the Vietnam War 
Absolutely 

There are many other things You touched of course on 
That was the main thing 

Yes So at that point was that integrated at all in your conversations and your 
course work or outside of the classroom 9 

Oh it was a big deal I mean it was huge It was what was increasingly 
defining everything that everybody thought about You know we were in a 
cloistered Ivy League academic environment and actually probably at the most 
conservative at that time of the Ivy League institutions but Lyndon Johnson 
came to dedicate the building at the Woodrow Wilson School—it was this 
fancy new beautiful building—in the spring of 66 March or April I don t 
remember exactly when Maybe May I think March or April And a group of 
us had the bright idea of presenting him with a petition to get out of Vietnam 
when he came to what he thought was a quiet cloistered relatively 
conservative supportive environment He was not pleased 


I actually was not involved in what passed for student politics there It 
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was a tiny little place and I wasn t really interested in it but we did have each 
year a sort of I don t know what it was called but sort of a student 
representative to speak to whoever you d speak to on behalf of the students 
And there was this wonderful guy who s still a close friend of mine who had 
just been elected the student representative for the next year and a group of us 
went to him and said I think we can get every graduate student here to sign a 
petition that you give to him the President of the United States [Laughter] 
And this young guy did and he subsequently—this tells you something 
about the times—got his security clearance yanked that summer for a summer 
job that he had because he happened to be the messenger handing Lyndon 
Johnson a petition when he came to Princeton saying we should get out of 
Vietnam in the spring of 1966 

And clearly our courses You couldn t escape it Now things got 
worse I mean when you think about it the damn war dragged on throughout 
Richard Nixon s first nine years seven years I mean basically through both 
terms of his presidency absurdly So this was still two years into Johnson s 
elected presidency But you know you were a college kid on a college 
campus you couldn t avoid it and you didn t want to You wanted to do 
something about it 

YATES You would have been eligible for the draft 

LEVINE I was in a very odd situation with regard to the draft I was eligible When I 
went to Berkeley there was mandatory ROTC [Reserve Officers Training 
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Corps] the first two years if you can remember that long ago So I along with 
every male undergraduate freshman and sophomore took ROTC It was two 
years mandatory and then if you wanted to become a military officer your 
junior and senior year you would take advanced ROTC I took my two years 
of ROTC and then I stopped 

For a variety of complicated and irrelevant reasons now I wanted to go in 
even though I hated the war and I had this theory that I could get into arms 
control work and that was the way to have an influence and if you really 
wanted to have an influence you should have been in the military 

So my first year at Harvard Law School I signed up for advanced ROTC 
and took it My first year in law school I was also enrolled in ROTC as a 
third year ROTC person and as I was getting ready to go to summer camp 
which you do between your third and fourth year of ROTC I was notified that 
I was 4F of all things and the reason was I had a very strange Strange is 
the wrong word But I had a vocal chord malady I had a polyp on my vocal 
chord that had been an on again off again problem for me m college Again 
it s a long story that s not worth going into but I went to many many vocal 
chord doctors at Berkeley and had divided opinions about whether I needed 
surgery or not I eventually didn t get surgery but the polyp remained And 
the army had this obscure regulation that if you had something that looked like 
it may become malignant they wouldn t take you at that time even as they 
were building up substantially because they were fearful that they d be stuck 
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with your medical bills for the rest of their life or your life 

So I actually was disqualified because of this growth on my vocal chords 
that I had which did occasionally cause me problems There were periods at 
school when I wasn t allowed to talk for months at a time 
YATES Yes I was wondering what impact it had 

LEVINE And I went to a speech therapist in San Francisco when I was at Berkeley who 
taught me how to use my lips without using my vocal chords 
YATES My gosh 
LEVINE But anyway 

YATES So you actually went through the third year of ROTC 9 

LEVINE I don t remember exactly how far I got but I went through a substantial part of 
the third year of ROTC at Harvard 
YATES And then it became clear at that point 

LEVINE Then it became clear that I was not going to be eligible period for the 

military and all my friends were telling me I should be celebrating On one 
level I agreed but it sort of fouled up my plans to I had a friend at the 
Woodrow Wilson School who had this strategy about going into the army as a 
lieutenant and getting into an arms control office in the Pentagon which he 
did and I thought I could do that and I really wanted to do that but it didn t 
happen So 
YATES Fascinating 


LEVINE It was odd It was an unusual situation at that time 
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YATES Just to follow up on Princeton I don t know how much more there is to add I 
do remember you also saying that the time you were Princeton you were 
making trips to D C 

LEVINE Right A lot of my research at Princeton was m Washington I would write 
public policy papers about things in Washington I became increasingly 
agitated about the radical right wing of the Republican Party and I did some 
research papers about what I felt was the ascendancy of the radical right wing 
of the Republican Party in California and I would use Kuchel s office Some 
of his staffers were very helpful to me m guiding me to places where Some 
of it was probably just congressional records but some stuff in Washington 
Because my dad and Kuchel were such close friends I stayed at his home 
when I would go to Washington I d drive from Princeton to Washington and I 
would stay He lived on Arizona Avenue and I d stay at his home We 
were very very good friends but we had increasingly and strongly 
increasingly different views about Vietnam I thought he was a very 
courageous senator in terms of civil liberties and civil rights He was a 
progressive Republican who cared a lot about civil rights and civil liberties 
and fought for them and has a quite distinguished record as a liberal 
Republican senator on domestic issues And he was part of the leadership He 
was the Republican Whip in the Senate Everett [M ] Dirksen was the minority 
leader and Kuchel was the minority whip 

He was also very friendly He was very well regarded really probably 
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somebody who was more well regarded by the Democrats because the right 
wing of the Republican Party really grew to hate him and actually ended up 
defeating him in a primary which is how he lost But on Vietnam he had 
traditional bipartisan orthodoxy I mean he was where LBJ was and because 
he was part of the leadership he was involved in a lot of the meetings with 
regard to the war and he used to tell me that I didn t understand We just 
disagreed I mean we just disagreed 

YATES But you were able to have conversations with him 

LEVINE We stayed friends We stayed friends and in fact I pleaded with him when I 
was at Princeton to run for governor of California because I thought he was 
the one Republican who could defeat Ronald Reagan m a Republican primary 
in 1966 and I argued with him on his birthday in 1965 at a little birthday 
celebration my family had with his family that if he didn t run against Reagan 
and win for governor that the right wing would go after him eventually I was 
twenty one years twenty two twenty one twenty two years old and m 
retrospect I think it was somewhat presumptuous but it turned out to be right 
[Laughter] 

YATES How did he respond at least to that conversation 9 

LEVINE I remember exactly what he said to me the same way I remember some of 
these conversations with Clark Kerr around the same time He said You 
know I would rather be sitting in the White House exchanging views on the 
world with Lyndon Johnson than turning off water faucets in San Bernardino 
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That s almost a word for word quote from 1965 

And I completely understand that I mean my interests have become very 
similar I m much more interested as peripheral as it may be in terms of its 
impact on policy in sort of big picture international relations issues than in the 
nuts and bolts of some of the nitty gritty of what you have to deal with if you 
actually are the governor of the state or the mayor of a city or have 
administrative responsibilities As a senior United States senator dealing with 
foreign policy you at least have either the illusion or you know some ability 
at the margins to feel you re influencing big ticket international events 
YATES Even though being governor of California is even then no small shakes 
LEVINE It was a big deal It was a very big deal But it s a different path His early 
career was in state politics He was state assemblyman then he was state 
controller Earl Warren actually appointed him to the Senate initially just 
before Earl Warren went on the Court But by then he had been m the Senate a 
long time and he loved it 

YATES It sounds like you got the opportunity to interact with him quite a bit 
LEVINE I did 

YATES Because I would imagine if you were visiting him in D C he d be pretty busy 
and especially concerning his role I would think he d be gone a lot but you 
were able to interact with him 

LEVINE No I spent a lot of time with him He and his wife Betty they treated me as 
close to as a son as they could have When I stayed with them we had dinners 
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together just the three of us generally They exposed to me trout almandine 
[Laughter] Betty would cook or we d go out No I feel very I mean this 
was a big deal at that time in m life As much as we disagreed on the one huge 
issue that was evolving I never questioned his integrity honor sincerity He 
was the kind of person you would want m public life He was an honorable 
decent independent person who did what he thought was right and on every 
issue but that huge one at least the ones I was familiar with I admired what he 
did 

YATES It sounds like you were already pretty clear on where your interests were 
going even though you said you weren t sure if you wanted to teach or 
whatever But what influence do you think he had specifically on you on your 
interests in politics or in public service? 

LEVINE I clearly was interested in politics and political issues and public policy I 

wasn t at all sure that that s what I wanted to do per se but I was interested in 
it and the fact that he was a fixture in our household and someone who for 
many years my father clearly admired and who I grew to admire and like 
starting at a veiy young age it clearly had an effect on me I can t define it or 
translate it but having had that exposure to someone who was a combination 
of both prominent and in my view doing good things and having the ability 
to influence things had an effect on me 


YATES And it sounds like you knew him over a period too 

LEVINE I knew him since my early childhood until he died He died when I was either 
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in the assembly or Congress I think I was m Congress when he died I m 
pretty sure I was in Congress when he died This skips a little bit He had 
helped me in my first assembly race and he got furious at me for one of the 
first votes I cast in the state assembly [Laughter] 

Let s come back to that 
Right 

OK So back to Princeton 

Look For me Pnnceton was a real growing experience Berkeley was the 
most important because it exposed me to a world that I had never known and 
opened my horizons and taught me a lot about diversity of people I really 
learned And this is sort of corny but it s true I learned much more from 
my friends than from anything academic at Berkeley and it just exposed me to 
life m a lot of ways 

Princeton did what it was supposed to do 
You learned how to write 

I learned how to write and I learned how to think more analytically and I 
enjoyed the academic part of it I enjoy academia It wasn t a Ph D program 
where you were focused on real academic rigor and discipline but it was a 
serious academic program where they weren t just handing out master s 
degrees off the street I got to know a number of teachers there several of 
whom were friends for many years who helped me a lot m thinking through 
how to approach certain issues The students there were terrific Many of 
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very small environment The year before there were nineteen my year there 
were twenty nine the next year there were thirty nine 
It grew 

It increased I think it s up to about seventy five now which in a way is 
unfortunate because the smallness of it forced you to really get to know your 
classmates reasonably well and a lot of them were terrific I have very warm 
feelings toward the people in the class above me my class and the class 
behind me 

You got to know the classes 

You got to know over a two year period That was it and then you 
disappeared What it did for me personally was it gave me a confidence that I 
had the ability to deal with challenging academic subjects which I wasn t sure 
that I could do because I hadn t really dared to try I mean I was afraid to at 
Berkeley I learned how to take tests and get good grades but I thought I was 
doing it on the cheap that I figured out shortcuts and didn t really work for 
them or earn them And at Princeton I worked and I enjoyed it and I learned 
that I could do it 

Did you have to complete a thesis 9 
Yes you did have to 
And what was your thesis 9 

It was an unusual situation What they did was Sort of a funny story The 
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two or three years before us they sent the kids between their first and second 
year to Western Europe to study the European Economic Community and talk 
about the common market and European economic integration and so we 
assumed that we were going to get to do the same thing and we were all quite 
excited about it 

One day in December of our first year one of the administrators called us 
together and said Well we know that you ve been looking forward to 
learning about economic integration this summer and you re going to but it s 
not going to be in Europe it s going to be in Central America where they have 
a Common Market that they re trying to work out 

And the initial reaction was deep disappointment including mine I was 
very excited about going to France and England and whatever For me it 
turned out to be great because I spoke Spanish at the time My Spanish now is 
nonexistent but I had a reasonably good command of Spanish at the time 
And I had no knowledge of Central America but I fell in love with it This 
turned out to be a wonderful opportunity for me to learn about a place that 
became important in my life In fact politically I developed an interest in 
Central America that informed my politics a lot over the years as things were 
happening in Nicaragua and El Salvador and in Honduras I knew something 
about them something about the place and became very involved in some of 
these issues when I was in Congress which I probably would have been much 
less involved with had I not had the grounding in Central America I was one 
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of five Democratic congressmen who worked with President Oscar Arias to 
end the war the Contra war against the Sandmistas n Nicaragua something 
I m very very proud of Had I not had that grounding in Central America I 
probably wouldn t have had that interest or knowledge 
So anyway we went to Central America and then 
So all of you 

A few people were smart enough to figure out ways they could get to Europe 
but most of us didn t Most of us sort of went with the flow 
I m fascinated about how this works 

Out of the twenty nine of us I think nineteen or twenty of us went to Central 
America and what they would do is they had each of us figure out in advance 
and get approval for a thesis This would be our thesis and we would do 
research in Central America on our thesis and then we d come back to 
Princeton and write it 

The way it worked was we all spent ten days in Antigua Guatemala in a 
series of seminars at the beginning of June and then we spent eight or nine 
weeks going to the different parts of Central America that were relevant to our 
thesis and then we came back in I don t know mid August or something and 
spent a month writing our thesis at Princeton 

I again being afraid of writing and being afraid of research 
Even by this point 9 

Even by this time But knowing that I had no choice but to write it I selected a 
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thesis based on two criteria maximum travel minimum research [Laughter] 
So my thesis was I knew that I was going to be in Guatemala anyway and 
I had figured out I could take a week vacation in Costa Rica anyway so I 
figured out Panama wasn t part of this There were five Central American 
countries in the Common Market Guatemala El Salvador Honduras 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica So I figured out I wanted to do a thesis that 
maximized my time in the three countries I wouldn t have gone to necessarily 
otherwise knowing that I d go to Costa Rica and Guatemala so I wanted to 
focus on El Salvador Honduras and Nicaragua and I wanted to do this based 
on interviews not research 

So the thesis I chose and that they approved was called The Reactions 
and Attitudes of the Business Community in Central America Toward the 
Central American Common Market And the theory was I would go 
interview business leaders in Tegucigalpa m San Pedro Sula the big cities in 
Honduras Managua Nicaragua and San Salvador El Salvador 

Then I d compiled all the interviews and I d write it up And I did and 
that was my thesis And it actually was not bad and some institute of the 
Guatemalan government published it in Spanish under the auspicious title 
The Private Sector and the Common Market 

Then much to my surprise occasionally over the next few years I would 
get calls from academics asking me about it In fact a wonderful guy [Joseph 
S ] Joe Nye who s a very prominent professor now at the [John F ] Kennedy 
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School [of Government] at Harvard sent me an article he wrote where he 
footnoted my thesis [Laughter] So I ve always felt that I was connected to 
Joe Nye because somehow or other he found my thesis and used it for 
something 

But that was the first thesis I ever wrote And my son [Jake Levine] 
who s a sophomore at Harvard called me recently and said Dad did you 
know that you have a book in the Widener Library at Harvard 9 [Laughter] 

So that s it 

That was the connection 
Yes 

So each of you were doing some aspect in 

Of Central America economic integration And it was great It was a really 
great program and it taught us both about Central America and about writing 
and about economic integration and about policy It was a smart thing for the 
school to do and it was a really fun thing for us 

They gave us a per diem of ten dollars a day and they said This is it 
You figure out how to live And I found a boarding house in El Salvador that 
cost one dollar a day plus three meals so I saved nine dollars a day In 
retrospect I m not sure the food was the best but at the time I thought it was 
terrific So anyway it was a lot of fun 

I was going to ask you just as a side note I assume Princeton was expensive 


even then 
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Everybody had scholarships It was a very weird situation 
I was wondering if you were having to work or 

At Princeton they had gotten a huge grant and that s a story in and of itself 
because now the family that gave the grant is suing Princeton saying that the 
school isn t using it for the purposes for which it was sent 
This is for the Woodrow Wilson School 9 

It was for the Woodrow Wilson School and it was to train people to be 
involved in public policy We all thought the grant came from the CIA 
[Central Intelligence Agency] and we demanded to know who the grant came 
from and eventually they said We can t tell you who it came from but it did 
not come from the CIA or any arm of the U S government And it turned out 
it came from a family called the [Charles and Mane] Robertson family 

Every student at the Woodrow Wilson School you basically made money 
by going there They gave you the most generous scholarship imaginable at 
that time it paid for everything—tuition housing plus money left over And 
in the summer program I guess I don t know if that money came from the 
same grant or not I assume it did But I left Princeton with a little more net 
worth than I began as a result of 
That s very unusual 

this extremely generous scholarship 

Now why did you and your fellow students think the money was from the 


CIA 9 
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public policy school and there was rampant paranoia It was the early years of 
Vietnam and we just thought it had to come from the CIA 
So you end up going to Harvard to law school So what happens in that 
You must start thinking about what you re going to do when you finish this 
program at Princeton 

I did When I was at Princeton I became more interested m public policy and 
less interested in academia but felt that if I was going to get a job m the 
government or be involved m some public policy what specifically went 
through my mind at the time was what would happen if I had a job and my 
party was out or I had a serious disagreement with somebody about a policy 
issue I would want to have the independence to leave And m fact the 
Woodrow Wilson School at the time ironically was very threatened by people 
who were going to law school and they hated it and they actually threatened to 
withhold the degrees of the three of us who decided to go on to law school 
saying You re compromising our mission 
I was going to say why was that 9 

Because they felt that an M P A a master s in public affairs trains you and 
qualifies you to go into government and you don t need anything more than 
that They ve changed their minds subsequently and they now have joint 
degrees with different law schools but at the time they thought if someone 
went on to law school they were implying or suggesting that the MPA 
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degree was insufficient in order to do the work that you wanted to do 
You said there were three of you? 

There were three of us Two went to Harvard and one went to Yale My 
roommate at Harvard which was one of the other two I remember him saying 
at the time I need something in case the Democrats are out of power Which 
is sort of a reason why I did it too It s a little flippant and oversimplified I 
didn t think at the time that I necessarily wanted to practice law I didn t even 
know what being a lawyer meant I was fairly clueless But I felt that having a 
law degree gave you something to fall back on when you weren t in public 
policy work whatever that work may be So I went off to Harvard feeling that 
it would give me a flexibility to be able to be independent later in life not 
exactly knowing what any of that meant 

So your roommate at Harvard was a friend from the Woodrow Wilson School? 
The Woodrow Wilson School 
What was his name? 

His name is Shel Schreiberg He s now a lawyer in Washington DC He s a 
close friend 

So you go off to Harvard 
Right 

So what was the experience like? 

Well Harvard for me was great I mean I had nothing but good academic 


experiences 
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It sounds like it 

I enjoyed Part of it was you know had I gone straight from Berkeley to 
Harvard I would have been terrified and intimidated but the fact that I did 
have those two years at Princeton did build my confidence that I kind of knew 
what I was doing and could get along in a tough academic environment I also 
was two years older When I graduated from Berkeley right at my twenty first 
birthday I was a little young When I graduated with my master s at 
Princeton I was twenty three and I felt more worldly 
And it sounds like more confident 

Much more confident because of the two years at Princeton and the writing and 
the courses and I had done all right there and felt that I could handle it I 
didn t take Harvard all that seriously I didn t go there thinking I didn t 
feel I had to be at the top of my class I felt that I would go there and I would 
learn I went there definitely intending to study In fact I intentionally did not 
apply to law school at Berkeley thinking I d never study if I went back to 
Berkeley I thought about going back to Berkeley and concluded I just would 
never be in class And if I m going to go to law school I should study and I 
should pay attention And I did but I didn t go crazy 

Again I liked the teachers I liked the course work I liked the process 
My second year in law school I became a teaching fellow in the government 
department and I utilized my Woodrow Wilson School background to ask a 
professor whom I admired quite a bit and who was teaching an undergraduate 
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government course if I could become a teaching fellow for him so that I could 
combine my law school work with something in political science and sort of 
national security foreign policy what I had been doing at the Woodrow 
Wilson School And much to my astonishment he said Sure 

So I along with five Ph D students in government became this 
Stanley Hoffman s the professor s name He s a wonderful wonderful guy 
and a fabulous brilliant professor He and I actually became very good 
friends In fact I hope to see him next week when I go visit my son at 
Harvard 

YATES It sounds like a very unusual set of circumstances 

LEVINE It was a very unusual set of circumstances but it made law school for me much 
more pleasurable And the other thing at law school was I mean I took 
courses outside of the law school and I took courses in the law school I 
mean my father called me up once and said Why don t you take a few more 
law courses I mean I took Chinese law I took U N [United Nations] law I 
took all kinds of international law I took jurisprudence I took a couple of 
courses Henry Kissinger taught a seminar m national security policy in the 
government department that I convinced the law school to let me take for law 
credit So I did find when I came back to California and had to take the bar 
that I had only been enrolled in seven of the fourteen courses they gave on the 
bar because I didn t take a lot of the courses that 

YATES I m surprised actually you could have that much flexibility because you 
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always think law school is like fairly regimented 
LEVINE Harvard is surprisingly flexible after the first year At least it was then I 
mean the first year everything was required Second year there were like 
maybe four required courses and after that everything almost everything was 
You could kind of take what you Kind of take I don t want to 
overstate You could kind of take what you wanted 
YATES Let me turn this over 
[End Tape 2 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side B] 

YATES So it sounds like you really got an opportunity to get quite a breadth of at least 
what you were interested in 
LEVINE I did and I enjoyed it a lot It was good 

YATES OK So back to world events what was going on and maybe you could go 
back into discussing what s going on with the Vietnam War 
LEVINE Well the Vietnam War is heating up and getting worse Many many students 
myself included were against it I participated in a couple of marches in L A 
I recall Lyndon Johnson appeared at the Century Plaza Hotel In the summer 
of 67 I went to a protest here in L A 

At Harvard I think all I did was sign petitions I remember I think I once 
wrote a letter to the editor of the New Yoi k Times that got printed much to my 
surprise But I was not I was really predominantly a law student 
I did get very very excited by Bobby Kennedy s candidacy for the 
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presidency You know I was quietly supportive of McCarthy when he ran but 
I never thought it was real I never thought he could do it And then as I think 
I mentioned before there was a lot of tension between the Kennedy and 
McCarthy people but when Kennedy announced I was electrified I didn t do 
much then other than decide that I would work for him in the summer and 
actually gave a little bit of thought to deferring my third year in law school had 
he been the candidate 

YATES Right I remember you saying you were ready to do that 
LEVINE Well I was certainly ready to work for him all summer and had gone down to 
Washington and introduced myself to a friend of a friend A brother of a 
friend who was on his staff and volunteered to help and was told there would 
be lots of things to do during the summer And just before the summer he was 
killed 

So instead of doing that I went and worked m a law firm 
YATES Right You said you came back to L A and worked at 
LEVINE I came back to L A and worked at Gene Wyman s law firm I just was 

demoralized I mean I really didn t see anything that I It just sort of took 
the wind out of me 

I did as I think I told you at the very last part of the Humphrey campaign 
this roommate of mine Shel Schreiberg who I mentioned was from 
Minnesota He was the one who had worked for Humphrey and he was 
involved with a lot of the Humphrey people and he beat me up and beat me up 
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and beat me up until finally I agreed that Humphrey was better than Nixon 
and in fact came to think Humphrey was a lot better than Nixon I did spend 
two weeks on the Humphrey campaign plane at the end of the Humphrey 
presidential campaign trying to talk to people like me who were disaffected 
Kennedy or McCarthy supporters on college campuses We d go somewhere 
and I d go to the college campus We d go to someplace in New Mexico or 
Nevada or L A and I d go to the college campuses or whatever I don t 
remember all the details there but I was deployed to try to talk to people that 
they thought I would relate to 

Now pardon my ignorance on this When you say the Humphrey campaign 
plane does that mean Humphrey is on the plane 7 

Yes It was very weird This was a different time It was a very different era 
Because now you could hardly imagine being able to do that 
No now you can t imagine it But I don t know if there was one plane or two 
planes I think there were two but maybe there was one some of the time My 
recollection is a little cloudy about this But my friend my roommate Shel 
knew all these people who were the people running everything with 
Humphrey and it was not a cast of thousands at the time the way it has become 
subsequently in these entourages 
So did you meet Humphrey 7 

I met him I have no idea that he would have had any idea who I was but I 
met him But there were other people that were really at the senior levels of 
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his campaign who were telling me what to do So I mean I had no role 
whatsoever or anything to do with policy formation or anything like that 
although I did get a line in a speech that he gave when he came to Los 
Angeles I thought of something and got him to say something 
What was it 9 

Well it was based on Kuchel ironically Kuchel had lost to this right wing nut 
named Max Rafferty in the primary and Nixon was busy endorsing Rafferty in 
the general election and there was some cleavage in the Republican Party 
This is what caused Alan Cranston to get elected to the Senate as a Democrat 
after he had lost a couple of statewide races and he won because of the 
cleavage in the Republican Party and that Max Rafferty was such a right wing 
nut 

At a rally that Humphrey had at the Universal Amphitheater I believe— 

I m almost sure this is where it was—I suggested that he should criticize Nixon 
for not having been there for Kuchel and to say My opponent is embracing 
Max Rafferty for the U S Senate Where was he when Tom Kuchel needed 
him 9 And Humphrey used that line word for word So that was the only 
suggestion I made 

And you said this was a direct conversation you had with Humphrey 9 
You know I honestly don t remember 
But he ended up using 

He ended up using it and I don t remember quite how it got from me to him 
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And I was very surprised when I heard the words come out of his mouth 
[Laughter] But I was very pleased by it Not that it helped him in the election 
By then I was an unhappy young person who was still mourning Kennedy 
but who came to the conclusion that four or eight years of Richard Nixon 
would be more than the country should have to take and who had the 
opportunity then to go out and try and help And that s all it was And it 
turned out that they said Come with us and I did But you know that was 
what it was 

YATES Well that leads me to another area I wanted to get to We 11 finish law school 
But you mentioned last time that you were active m a couple of campaigns it 
sounded like and I wanted to at least get an idea to what extent 

LEVINE OK 

YATES One back to 1966 You d mentioned that you were distressed That Pat 
Brown was 

LEVINE That Ronald Reagan might be the governor 

YATES Right 

LEVINE And that probably was the first campaign I was involved in No I was 
involved in Rockefeller s 64 

YATES Yes you mentioned I m sorry What s the nght 

LEVINE Chairman of California Youth for Rockefeller or Students for Young 


People for Rockefeller That was through Kuchel And this was a big 
Republican Party fight I mean it was really in many ways a battle for the soul 
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of the Republican Party between the Rockefeller side and the Goldwater side 
What did I do 9 I didn t do much I flew to New York to meet with other 
young people who were doing this The Rockefeller campaign had money to 

YATES To do that 

LEVINE To do things like that They asked me to appear in some TV ad which I did 
but I don t think they were particularly useful or well done Rockefeller did a 
documentary or some kind of thirty minute paid ad the weekend before the 
election and they asked me to say something in the ad as a student which I 
did But that s the gist of what I remember 

Sixty six was more I mean 66 I spent the whole summer driving 
around the state calling student body presidents in different schools and 
asking them to organize their campuses for Pat Brown 
YATES So this was in between You d just finished your degree 
LEVINE This was in between Princeton and Harvard It was between graduate school 
and law school I had developed these deep emotional and intellectual bonds 
with the University of California and which I have for all these years felt was 
essential to the state So, anyway I thought Reagan was likely to destroy it 
YATES And you hadn t convinced Tom Kuchel to run for 

LEVINE And I had not convinced Tom Kuchel to run So I asked people How do I 


help Pat Brown 9 And somebody said Go call Gene Wyman Gene Wyman 
is Pat Brown s guy in L A Call him 
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I picked up the phone and I called him and I introduced myself to him and 
I told him that I was there for the summer I was from L A and I had been 
president of the student body at Berkeley a couple of years before and I was 
going to go off to law school in the fall but anything I could do to help Pat 
Brown I d like to do 

So he said Come to my office and talk with me And I did I went up 
to his office and he said I m going to give you a telephone credit card Use 
this and charge all your calls to me What I d like you to do can you call 
student body presidents in other schools of the state 9 And I said Sure He 
said Find out who the student body presidents are in any school you want 
the bigger the better wherever it is in the state I 11 pay you for gas mileage 
and phone bills If you can go see these people and work with them to 
organize kids on their campus in the fall to do whatever they can to help Pat 
Brown it would be a big help 

So I spent you know two or there months doing that I did spend that 
summer identifying who the student body presidents were at scores of schools 
around the State of California I drove all over the state met with them 
Again what did it amount to 9 I don t know You had to be twenty one to 
vote 

YATES I was just thinking what was the strategy in doing that 9 
LEVINE Well the strategy was flawed [Laughter] But the idea was to get enthusiasm 
on campuses get those people who were twenty one to vote and try and 
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generate support for Pat Brown around the campuses and let the kids do it at 
each school however they might do it 

I probably spoke to probably over a hundred student body presidents that 
summer and that was how I spent the summer That was how I also ended up 
at that law firm I don t know if I told you 
Yes that you ended up going to Gene Wyman s firm 
When I left I went back to give him his credit card back and told him I was 
going to drive to Cambridge to law school and he said So after your second 
year come work for me as a summer associate And I said Well don t you 
want to see how I do m law school before you make me that job offer? And 
he said You 11 do fine in law school and you have a standing offer 
And it s funny I interviewed with a lot of places and got a lot of job 
offers but I always knew I would go work for Gene Wyman s law firm 
[Laughter] Which I did both as a summer associate and right out of law 
school for a couple of years 

That campaign of course Brown ended up really struggling There were a lot 
of problems 

By then by the way I was off in Cambridge I mean I left before Labor Day 
Of course So that summer period wasn t 

And the summer period Look What I was doing was sort of off to the 
side I always felt Ronald Reagan was going to be a formidable candidate and 
I always felt that Pat Brown was going to have trouble winning and no one 
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believed it In fact in the primary I remember Pat Brown people saying We 
want Reagan to beat George Christopher Christopher s the moderate mayor 
of San Francisco and Reagan s the right winger and we 11 beat a right winger 
We won t beat a moderate Generally I agree with that but I thought Reagan 
had an appeal 

And I also remember my first month in law school seeing a Time 
magazine or a Newsweek magazine cover saying Rising Star m the West 
with Ronald Reagan and my law school classmate saying to me What kind 
of nuts are you out there 9 And I said He s going to win 
How conscious were you at that point of the CDC the California Democratic 
Council vis a vis the Democratic Party 9 

Not that much I was more involved as a young person m internal Republican 

fights not in Democratic fights I knew about it a little bit and I knew there 

were different wings but I wasn t that close to it 

Now did you meet Pat Brown through that period 9 

I don t think I met Pat Brown You know I met Pat Brown when I was 

student body president at Cal 

Oh OK 

In addition to meeting with Clark Kerr—and maybe Clark Kerr arranged this— 
we d go to regents meetings and go There was a day in Sacramento and 
we could meet the governor I didn t know him but I d shaken his hand a few 


times 
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Regents meetings You went to a few regents meetings 9 
Yes 

What were those like 9 
I don t know They were 
Dry 01 - 

Well they weren t dry There were big issues that affected the students one of 
them being 

Well seeing that time is an interesting period 

One of the issues I ran on for president of the student body was that anybody 
should be allowed to speak on the campus and there was at the time a ban on 
Communist speakers Anyone who was a Communist was banned from 
speaking on any of the UC campuses And one of the platforms I ran on for 
student body president was to approach the regents to end the ban on 
Communist speakers 

And actually Clark Kerr in his quiet way was very helpful on that and 
he introduced me to a very conservative regent Catherine [C ] Hearst who 
was Patty Hearst s mother of later fame and Catherine Hearst ended up being 
the regent to introduce the resolution to lift the ban on Communist speakers 
and it passed So these were sort of big deals at that time 
What else did he do to help you 9 
I don t remember 
But that was the main thing 9 
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I remember that I remember that We had controversial speakers I told you 

about the Madame Nhu thing 

Yes 

You know that was sort of the flip side of it If you re going to have left wing 
extremist speakers you have to be able to have right wing extremist speakers 
too 

He strongly supported this open forum policy at the campus He did 
believe in that very much just on the basis of academic freedom and civil 
liberties and free speech and things like that 
You said then that you also worked on Kuchel s 
Sixty eight campaign 
Right So leading up to the primary 

I had worked for Pat Brown in 66 and in 67 between my fust and second 
year m law school I worked on Kuchel s campaign and I don t remember 
nearly as much of the detail of what I did then as I do from 66 ironically 
probably because I didn t do as much I don t remember the details of it but I 
worked in the campaign office a year before and what I did I couldn t tell you 
today 

Well you d mentioned when we were talking at the beginning about Goodwin 
Knight and Tom Kuchel and that your father was much more involved m 
terms of support for Kuchel so as long as we re talking about Kuchel for a 
minute and that campaign what had been the extent of your father s 
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involvement in any campaigns or support or however 9 
LEVINE You know I know it was deep and intimate but I don t exactly know what it 
was We didn t really talk about it that much He and Kuchel were very very 
close personally and I don t think he ever had an official position but it was 
very clear that he was one of Kuchel s closest friends and so whether it was 
talking about issues or helping him with fund raising and it was a whole 
different fund raising world at that time I mean you know I think it was in 
the hundreds of thousands of dollars for a Senate rate It s astonishing But it 
was not 

YATES And I was reading when you ran that s the kind of money you were talking 
about m 77 

LEVINE When I ran for the state assembly I think we raised $170 000 or something 
like that It was viewed as astronomical I had dinner with my old boss and 
friend John [V ] Tunney who was a senator from California this weekend and 
we were talking A good friend of ours is running for the House [of 
Representatives] This guy who worked with me for Tunney on his staff in 
1971 is running for a House seat now in Nevada and his race is going to cost 
many millions of dollars And John Tunney said You know when I ran for 
the House in 1964 for a House seat I think I raised $100 000 which was 
astronomical at that tune And thirteen years later when I ran for an 
assembly seat I raised $170 000 which was astronomical at that time 
YATES Yes Yes So it gives you some perspective 
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It s crazy 

So the Kuchel campaign You said you don t remember specific details 

I don t remember the details I do remember driving down to a downtown 

campaign office every day during the summer and working on it but I don t 

remember what I did 

OK Back to law school So now 

So I then went back to law school 

You finish up 

I finished up I mean I really had hoped to be engaged m a Bobby Kennedy 
campaign That was the one thing that I really really had hoped to do Didn t 
happen Sol then just focused on being a law student And I don t remember 
anything else particularly notable I really enjoyed the teaching fellow stuff 
that I was doing at the same time That was fun and made law school much 
more enjoyable for me 

Then after I graduated from law school I came back home and joined the 
law firm that I had been a summer associate at In fact Tom Kuchel had 
joined that firm subsequently ironically When I first met Gene Wyman 
Kuchel was a senator The firm was called Wyman Fmell and Rothman It 
was about a twenty eight person firm By the time I joined it there was 
another senior partner named Bautzer and Wyman had convinced Kuchel to 
join it when Kuchel lost his Senate race in 68 so it was called Wyman 
Bautzer Finell Rothman and Kuchel And there were maybe forty lawyers 
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there when I joined it something like that 

I came back to L A joined the law firm and basically did legal work 
And got ready for the bar 7 

Initially studied for the bar I spent the first summer studying very hard for the 
bar because 

Because you said you didn t have a whole 

I hadn t been enrolled in half the courses that were on the bar so I needed 
to learn them through a bar review course I was a little nervous that that 
would be a handicap 

Then I passed the bar I joined the firm I was initially assigned to do 
some corporate transactional work I hated it I decided I wanted to be m the 
litigation side because I thought that work would be more interesting I did 
work with a couple of wonderful lawyers one of whom is a friend to this day 
whom I adore and whom I am hoping to have lunch with in the future now a 
very prominent senior judge Mariana [R ] Pfaelzer was one of the people who 
trained me as a lawyer probably the person from whom I learned any litigation 
skills that I had 

I worked m the litigation department for about a year Another senior 
lawyer joined the firm in counsel capacity a man named [Milton] Mickey 
Rudin who was a very prominent entertainment lawyer and whose skills were 
fascinating Mickey was an all purpose lawyer He was both a litigator and a 
transactional lawyer He did everything Gene Wyman asked me if I would 
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work with Mickey said That might be something you d find interesting So 
I basically was sort of Mickey s assistant my second year 

My first year I worked mostly with Mariana and with other people doing 
litigation My second year I basically worked with Mickey on a range of 
entertainment related matters I loved Mickey I really fell in love with 
Mickey He became a lifelong friend He died a few years ago and I just 
adored Mickey But I did not love the woik 

And Gene Wyman came and sat in my office one day He came to my 
office and said I m really glad you re here My fondest hope would be 
someday after I m gone that you would take over this firm but I don t think 
you love the work Is there anything I can do to make you like this work 9 
And I said Gene I love you but I don t like the work and I don t think there 
is anything you can do to make me like the work 

Shortly thereafter Gene said John Tunney had asked him for a 
recommendation for a legislative assistant should he recommend me 9 And I 
said You know you shouldn t take this in any way other than affectionately 
and respectfully but yes you should [Laughter] Gene suggested to Tunney 
that Tunney interview me 

Tunney interviewed me He d been in the Senate for a few months He 
already had two legislative assistants who subsequently became very close 
friends of mine and one of them became a law partner of mine who recently 


died also at an early age 
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YATES So this is 
LEVINE Seventy one 
YATES Seventy one OK 

LEVINE I d been out of law school less than two years and I went back to Washington 
and worked for John Tunney which I loved I mean Tunney These two 
guys already had laid claim to the committee work on the two committees 
Tunney was on but what I wanted to do was foreign policy and neither one of 
them were particularly interested in it 
YATES These are two other aides 9 

LEVINE Two other aides who are already there So I initially became basically his 
foreign policy legislative assistant and also I had some other areas of 
responsibility as well but my primary area was foreign policy for him And I 
just loved that 
YATES And its 1971 

LEVINE Seventy one through 73 Then I had an opportunity to have an influence on 
some Vietnam related activities 
YATES Yes I was going to say that s a pretty 
LEVINE Yes it was great 

YATES Exciting Exciting maybe not in the best way but 

LEVINE He was very involved in introducing a variety of amendments that I drafted 
and worked with him on and giving speeches that were very very critical of 
our Vietnam policy I eventually also ended up doing a lot of his work on the 
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Senate Judiciary Committee as well but the main area was foreign policy and 
I enjoyed that a lot It was terrific I learned a lot about how the Senate 
worked Tunney became a good friend He s a very good friend to this day 
In fact I owe him a phone call 

And it was you know for someone who was young and didn t love being 
a lawyer but loved policy and politics it was great In a way I used to kid 
after I got elected to office that in some ways it was a better job because you 
didn t have to worry about the politics or the fund raising you could just do 
the substance Although it isn t really a better job because you can only 
recommend how to vote and what to do you couldn t actually do it But he 
was very receptive to our recommendations and he wouldn t have had us on 
his staff if we weren t basically in philosophical agreement anyway 

He had a wonderful group of people working for him and he s a great 
guy He was a misunderstood senator who deserved better than he got from 
the voters in California He was terrific But anyway I did that for two years 
OK We re a little after noon Do you want to go ahead and stop at this 
juncture*? 

Yes if you don t mind 
No that s fine 
This is a good 


[End Tape 2 Side B] 
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[Session 3 April 16 2004] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

YATES Great Let s get started Good morning 
LEVINE Good morning 

YATES Thank you very much again for meeting with me 
LEVINE It s a pleasure 

YATES When we left off last time we were talking about your work as a legislative 
assistant to Senator John Tunney Legislative assistant is the nght [title] 9 
LEVINE That s the correct title Right 

YATES Now you re with him in his office then from 71 to 73 9 
LEVINE I joined him in July of 71 and I left sometime around April of 73 
YATES OK So why did you leave 9 What happened 9 

LEVINE I left because I met a woman that I wanted to marry and couldn t get her to go 
to school in Washington She was at UCLA Law School so I either had to 
move to Los Angeles or probably run a greater risk that this relationship would 
not occur So I chose the relationship over the job 
YATES How did you meet if she was out here and you were in D C 9 
LEVINE She was from here I had known her a little bit before and sort of the 
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relationship was up and down Then it got up so I decided that I wanted to 
pursue her more than I wanted the job I didn t want to leave I loved the job 
It was a wonderful job and in fact ironically the job got most interesting at 
the time when I was leaving It was the opening rounds of Watergate really 
Tunney was a member of the Judiciary Committee My work for Tunney 
had primarily been foreign policy work but he had another legislative aide 
who subsequently became Who actually was a partner in the law firm that 
I am now in and who was veiy instrumental in convincing me to join this law 
firm twenty five years later 
YATES What s the name of that person 9 

LEVINE His name is Tom Gallagher and he is at this moment running for Congress in 
Nevada We re very close friends We were actually law school classmates 
but we didn t know each other in law school We got to know each other by 
working for Tunney 

Anyway Tom had done Tunney s Judiciary Committee work I was 
doing Tunney s foreign policy Tom left so I took over the Judiciary 
Committee work as well as the foreign policy At the time they were doing 
the confirmation hearings for L Patrick Gray [III] who had been nominated as 
FBI [Federal Bureau of Investigation] director The work on that committee 
for Tunney fell to me with Tom s departure 

It was a lot of fun and very interesting to be helping the senator on the 
Judiciary Committee raising questions that really were the We didn t 
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know it at the time but they were the preliminaries to what evolved as 
Watergate with regard to questions about what the FBI did and didn t do and 
what the Justice Department did and didn t do It just One thing led to 
another 

But we didn t There was no way to know in April of 73 that this 
would build to such a crescendo but there were glimmers that something 
wrong had happened something untoward had happened We knew about the 
break in but we didn t know what there was to know 
Right You didn t know all the various potential connections 
Right So Tunney asked me to I told Tunney I wanted to leave and go 
back to L A to be with the woman who I eventually Was my first wife for 
twenty years who I married And he asked me to stay and help him through 
these hearings I told him I wanted to leave I think in February and he said 
Why don t you stick around through these hearings however long they last 

The hearings were one of the highlights of my work for him and my 
distant recollection is the hearings This was thirty one years ago I think 
the hearings ended around April 6 th That date is seared in my mind I don t 
know why 

This is for the director 

The director of the FBI at that time And right after the hearings ended I 

packed up and drove back to Los Angeles and came back home 

Well it sounds like you had already made the decision to leave and I don t 
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know about the timing of Tom Gallagher leaving But was the plan that you 
would continue covering both foreign policy and Judiciary or just until they 
got somebody onboard 9 

LEVINE I think it was just transitional Tom had been John s Judiciary guy and I don t 
remember all the details at this point Tom and [David A ] Dave Cathcart the 
two lawyers ironically from this law firm who started with Tunney each had 
told Tunney they d give him a certain amount of time I think Dave was a year 
and Tom was two years I don t remember exactly Tom s time ended and 
John didn t have another Judiciary person I was a lawyer so John asked me 
to do the Judiciary Committee stuff during that interval 
YATES That period 
LEVINE Yes 

YATES You just mentioned—in hindsight of course—at the time you didn t know 
where this was going in terms of Watergate etc Anything else when you 
look back on the experience not just Judiciary but the foreign policy work that 
you were doing in John Tunney s office that really had an impact on you laid 
the groundwork for later on whether it s at the state level or the national level 9 
LEVINE The foreign policy work had an ongoing impact on me when I got to Congress 
It was a gap I left Tunney in early 73 I got elected to Congress in 82 and 
started in 83 But my interests had always been so heavily foreign policy 
oriented The foreign policy legislative staffers for the Democrats all knew 
each other and a number of them remained friends of mine When I got back 
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to Washington a lot of people who had worked on foreign policy for other 
Democratic senators were still in Washington doing other things 

One of my very dear friends Alan Platt who I actually brought to this law 
firm when I joined was [Edmund S ] Muskie s foreign policy person 
ironically preceding Madeleine Albright in that job when I was Tunney s He 
and I became good friends and have been good friends for thirty years 

I became good friends with Frank [F ] Church s foreign policy assistant 
Tom Dine who s now running Voice of America and Radio Free Europe and 
who s a close friend of mine Became friendly with [Michael J ] Mike 
Mansfield s foreign policy guy Charlie Ferns and Hubert Humphrey s foreign 
policy guy Rick Gilmore It was sort of like a network of friendships 
[Abraham A ] Ribicoff s foreign policy guy Mome Amitoy and then all these 
people who worked for Democratic senators at that time got to know each 
other 

Interestingly enough there were two foreign embassies who were focused 
on who they viewed to be key Senate foreign policy people One was the 
Japanese Embassy One was the Israeli Embassy The Japanese Embassy 
person at the time because a very dear friend of mine Yukio Satoh and he sort 
of collected foreign policy staffers on both sides of the aisle He many years 
later became Japan s ambassador to the United Nations and had a little party 
in New York two years ago with about twenty five of us who had been foreign 
policy people in the early seventies and who this Japanese diplomat brought 
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together 

So it s funny these things Yes you know each thing you do in life ends 
up just having You know it plays into other things you do in life And 
this was something in part because of the substance of the work which I 
enjoyed and the place and the people it has remained something that has 
strands that have woven through other parts of my life subsequently It wasn t 
really relevant to my work in Sacramento that I can think of but it was 
relevant to my work in Congress 

At that point this period when you re with Tunney had you thought about 
running for office'? Was that anything that had entered your thoughts'? 

I d thought about it vaguely but really only vaguely I mean I did think about 
it and I used to kid around I may have mentioned this to you last time I m 
not sure because I ve thought about it a lot both then and now that the 
legislative staff work was kind of the best of both worlds You could do the 
legislation you didn t have to do the politics or the fundraising 
Yes I think you did mention that last time I remember it 
But I like the politics too I mean I enjoy both I probably enjoy the policy 
more than the politics 

I think last time you said too you know but then the advantage is you can 
actually vote on policy 

Right Right You make the decision when you re the one casting the vote 
your staff recommends Generally you and your staff are pretty much of one 
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mind or you don t keep that relationship going for that long But best to be the 
one that casts the vote eventually 
YATES So you come back to Los Angeles 

LEVINE I came back to L A married the woman that I was chasing Her name was Jan 
Greenberg and she became Jan Greenberg Levine She was at UCLA Law 
School at the time and I somewhat brazenly hung out a shingle I mean I had 
practiced law for two years I had been a legislative aide for two years I 
figured I knew everything there was to know and I just created my own law 
firm Levine Krom 

I ran into a young guy who I had known my whole life We d gone to 
Berkeley together and we had known each other in high school even though 
we went to different high schools He had just left a significant law firm as a 
corporate transactional lawyer and I had been a litigator in this law firm I was 
at so we agreed we d form a partnership I d do the litigation he d do the 
transactional work We thought every client in town would rush to our door 
because we were young and smart 

It didn t work that way initially but eventually it became a very solid and 
pretty successful firm The first year we basically paid our overhead We 
made no money We paid our secretaries and the rent and then each year we 
started making a little bit of money We grew from a two person firm to an 
eight person firm in four years 


I insisted on having a public interest component of the firm and actually 
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by that time which was maybe two years into it we had another partner a man 
named Len Unger who s still a close friend of mine The firm became known 
as Levine Krom and Unger I convinced my father who was semi retired to 
work with us He didn t take much convincing He had never practiced much 
law although he had had a law degree and was mostly a businessman He had 
sold his business He was retired 

And I said Why don t you become of counsel to our firm and when we 
need some gray hair to come into a room you II be it He and I had a 
wonderful time working together I mean that was actually in many respects 
the most gratifying part of it for me to work with my dad and we really did 
work together 

YATES I was going to say so you worked together That worked out OK because that 
could possibly not work out 

LEVINE It worked out great It worked out really great And in fact it was fun for him 
and me and he also enjoyed being with the younger lawyers who were there 
When I eventually ran for the state assembly and left the law firm he stayed 
with it with these younger guys 

Then a wonderful guy who s become one of my very dear friends who 
was charting out a career as a public interest lawyer which he did for many 
years moved from Washington a lawyer my age named Geoff Cowan Geoff 
had been at Yale Law School when I was at Harvard Law School but we had a 


lot of mutual friends He was one of the co founders of one of the preeminent 
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public interest firms in Washington called the Center for Law and Social 
Policy 

When he moved to L A I said Geoff why don t you become my public 
interest partner bring m public interest work and I 11 do it and it 11 make my 
life more interesting even though we will be less profitable And my other 
partners were willing to do it probably less enthusiastically than I was And 
actually Geoff brought in a variety of public interest things the most notable 
one being asking me to represent one of the men who had been shot a bullet 
grazed his head when Bobby Kennedy was assassinated a UAW [United Auto 
Workers] organizer named Paul Schrade 

YATES Oh yes 1 know that name We have an interview with him it s part of the 
UCLA Oral History Program 

LEVINE Well tell him hello when you see him I haven t seen him m years but I was 
Paul s lawyer in a matter to reopen the inquiry into the Bobby Kennedy 
assassination Paul was convinced that there were two gunmen I never was 
convinced of it and I was always skeptical about it But I thought it was 
fascinating and I was willing to represent Paul up to the point of getting 
critical ballistics tests done on the gun that was fired by Sirhan Sirhan 

It was a big deal In fact another exchange that I had with this law firm I 
was representing Paul for free The [Los Angeles] L A Times was a party to 
this on some level and the man who became my partner [Robert S ] Bob 
Warren at Gibson Dunn and Crutcher one of the preeminent trial lawyers of 
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his day was representing the L A Times Everybody else was getting paid for 


whatever they were doing 

YATES Now why was the L A Times involved 7 

LEVINE There was a reportei or something who had something to do with it I don t 
remember exactly what the details were but the L A Times had an 
involvement Actually you know what 9 The L A Times one may have been 
on a reporter s shield case another pro bono case where I was representing an 
L A Times There I was representing the reporter pro bono and my 
partner was representing the L A Times This was not on the Bobby Kennedy 
one 

YATES OK OK 

LEVINE But there were just a battery of lawyers 

YATES Now you said you were representing Paul Schrade up to the ballistics 

LEVINE To the ballistics tests The ballistics test came back basically saying there was 
one gun Paul wanted more work and I felt that we had as much information 
as I felt we were going to get and as I felt comfortable pursuing We were 
asking for some extraordinary remedies and we were asking the top judge on 
the Superior Court to give us access to the gun and the bullets and I didn t feel 
like going any further So I left the matter at the time and Paul ended up 
hiring Vincent Bughosi a former DA [district attorney] to do more things 
But anyway I mean so we had a public interest part of our practice which 
I enjoyed a lot Then four years into this a state assembly seat opened up and 
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I One other major public interest thing I did which actually more than 
anything else led to my running for the state assembly I was very active in the 
organized Jewish community in L A I had come back and I had had some 
legislative experience for Tunney 

Howard [L ] Berman who I didn t know at the time and who 
subsequently became one of my closest friends Howard was carrying 
legislation in the state legislature in Sacramento to make it unlawful for 
California businesses to comply with the Arab boycott of Israel really on the 
theory that if California passed this type of a law it would create pressure for a 
federal law to be enacted which would have a big impact on cracking the Arab 
boycott of Israel 

Howard got this bill through in a very low profile way and the Bank of 
Amenca then came in and tried to get it repealed because the Bank of America 
was more impacted by Howard s law than any other institution There were 
four big banks that were really dealing with the Arab boycott three New York 
banks—I think Citi and Chase and someone else—and the Bank of Amenca 
which was a California based bank at the time 

They came to the legislature to try to get that law repealed and at that time 
it became a big fight A whole bunch of groups in the organized Jewish 
community decided they needed a lobbyist to go to Sacramento to help 
Assemblyman Berman keep the law from being repealed This was a coalition 
of the Anti Defamation League and the American Jewish Committee and the 
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American Jewish Congress and six other Jewish Every Jewish 
organization under the sun 

They asked me if I would do that again as an unpaid lawyer representing 
them and I happily did it I thought it was fun and interesting and through 
that I got to know Howard Berman who was the author of the bill I was 
offering free help and he enthusiastically accepted it We won that fight 

But then Howard and I had become very good friends and I also saw 
something I didn t know before My only knowledge of a legislative process 
really had been national I d worked in the Senate and I had gone to both 
graduate school and law school on the East Coast and I knew about Congress 
But I didn t know that much about the state assembly and I thought it was a 
fascinating place that could have a big impact on things And then a state 
assembly seat opened up in my area 
YATES This is Alan [G ] Sieroty right 9 

LEVINE This was Alan Sieroty There was sort of musical chairs For many years 
there had been a congressman named [Thomas M ] Tom Rees who had 
represented the Westside in Congress a state senator named [Anthony C ] 

Tony Beilenson and an assemblyman named Alan Sieroty I think they were 
all elected to those positions in 1966 

Rees served five terms in the House and in 76 he retired So Rees retired 
and Beilenson ran for Rees s seat and was elected to the Congress opening up 
his senate seat I don t remember why it worked quite in the sequence that it 
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did and why the special elections occurred but when Beilenson was elected to 
Congress I guess it was not in the regular election Somehow there was a 
special election and Beilenson won it 

Then there was special election for the senate seat and Sieroty won that 
It was clear to the political world on the Westside if Rees left Beilenson 
would move up and Sieroty would move up And that opened up Alan 
Sieroty s assembly seat This was before term limits and those seats never 
opened up Every Westside aspiring young politician who wanted to run for 
the assembly looked at Alan Sieroty s seat and a million people including 
myself ran I think thirteen 

YATES Right I was looking at the list and yes you got it thirteen 
LEVINE So the way the special election worked it was a primary and in a primary 
even though Democrats and Republicans run they all run on the same ballot 
which means Democrats and Republicans Anyone can vote for anyone in a 
primary A Democrat can vote for a Republican and a Republican for a 
Democrat and at the end of the primaiy if no one wins a majority the leading 
Democrat runs off against the leading Republican 

This was a heavily Democratic seat so the trick was to become the leading 
Democrat in the primary There were two strong Republicans and I think 
several other Republican candidates But there were two strong Republican 
candidates and there were four or five Democrats who all looked pretty strong 
at the beginning It ended up shaking out into a two person race but it looked 
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like initially maybe four and maybe five of the Democrats were going to be 
strong 

Initially a very close friend of mine had decided to run for this seat so I 
didn t really think much of it and I told my friend I d support him Rick Tuttle 
who eventually became city controller Rick and I had been very good friends 
And literally within a week or so before filing Rick called me and he said 
You know I ve decided I probably can t win this seat and why don t you run 
for it 

I had thought about running for the assembly the year before Howard 
Berman fleetmgly thought about running against Beilenson for Congress And 
when Berman thought about running against Beilenson for Congress I thought 
long and hard about would I run for Berman s assembly seat and concluded I 
would m 1976 And then after a short period of time Berman decided not to 
run for the House seat not to challenge Beilenson and so I went back to my 
law practice 

But I had thought through very carefully m that context would I give up 
my practice to run for the assembly and I decided yes So that when Tuttle 
called and said I m not running Why don t you run I had basically in 
principle made the same decision the year before 
YATES You were ready 
LEVINE I was ready to run at that time 

YATES What in that earlier potential contest Berman Beilenson That seat in 76 
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what exactly was the catalyst 9 You know why did you think you really did 
want to run 9 

LEVINE It was right off of the work I had done with Berman on the Arab boycott 

legislation which I enjoyed thoroughly I enjoyed that as much as anything I 
had done and I thought you know you can really do something in the state 
assembly You can make a difference 

I had enough politics in my blood and enough interest in it and I had had 
a tangible successful enjoyable experience working with the state legislature 
in a way that I thought made a difference and I thought I d have a shot at it I 
didn t want to do it if I didn t think I had a good shot at winning 

So all of those things together made me It s very interesting My 
father discouraged me strongly from running 

YATES I wanted to ask you about that because I remember I think in the first session 
you mentioned that in the [context] of someone who was Jewish running for 
office 

LEVINE Right My father was from a different generation who felt Jews should be 

behind the scenes—that they should be involved in politics but they shouldn t 
be out there He didn t push me He was really great in all of the things that 
he did with me He made it very clear from an early age that he would not try 
to make decisions for me 

He also made it very clear he would always let me know how he felt about 
things and it was clear that he thought I shouldn t run He said You know 
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look You went to Harvard Law School and you re going to have a good law 
practice You can have a more comfortable and enjoyable life and also have a 
big impact on things without going through what you have to go through to 
run and exposing yourself to whatever the vicissitudes of the time may be by 
which he meant latent anti Semitism And I never felt that was the issue that 
he thought it was by the time I was thinking of running for office 
Because actually you have a number of politicians who are Jewish who were in 
office 

Well today you have tons of them both senators [Barbara Boxer and Dianne 
Feinstein] from California amazingly There never had been a senator from 
California until 92 and then two of them together were elected 
But I mean you mentioned Beilenson Berman 

Well Beilenson was right They were both Jewish officeholders at that time 
It s become more common now than it was then 
Of course But all I m saying is 
Alan Sieroty also 

OK But I m saying it wasn t like there was no one is all I meant 

Right Right Well my dad was thinking about it more I think from earlier 

times 

Sure I m also surprised too a little bit just because it seems like the path 
even though you re young that you re taking so far isn t leading necessarily 
towards being a lawyer your whole life 
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It wasn t I didn t know what it was going to be I was not dying to be a 
lawyer I wanted to influence policy and I wanted to influence foreign policy 
and I didn t have any idea how to do it I mean a legislative aide you could 
do that to some extent Even had I not decided to marry Jan I wouldn t have 
done that my whole life I might have done that though for Tunney s entire 
term I might have stayed there and done that for six years because that really 
You felt good about it and once in a while you could see the handiwork of 
what you had done make a difference 

But you re right My passions have always run toward public policy much 
more than to law even to this day 

Yes Well you had said that one of the reasons you went to Tunney s office 
was because you weren t enjoying the work that much 
Right I did not enjoy that The early years of my being a lawyer as a junior 
associate in a medium sized law firm I hated Even though I really liked the 
people I did not like the work 

Let me I want to get into the race of course because you ve started 
talking about it But just to go back briefly for a moment to the connection 
with Howard Berman and this piece of legislation about the Arab boycott I 
apologize if you ve said I m trying to get the timing now Had the 

legislation actually passed 7 

His legislation had passed and I don t remember the exact date His must 
have passed around 74 because I m fairly sure that the work I did with him 
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was in 75 It was a bill that had been introduced by someone I don t 
remember who to repeal the Berman bill that had passed the year before 
Somehow Howard had artfully managed to get a bill passed without 
raising its profile you know sufficiently visibly that he attracted the 
opposition then that eventually came in later 
YATES So the governor had not vetoed it 
LEVINE No the governor had signed it It was law 
YATES He had signed it 

LEVINE It was law Then the Bank of America realized what had hit them and then 
they mounted an effort to repeal it 
YATES OK And this is Reagan right 7 

LEVINE No it was [Edmund G Jerry ] Brown [Jr ] It was Jerry Brown 
YATES That s right He comes m m 74 of course 
LEVINE It was Jerry Brown Well actually you know what 7 
YATES I m just thinking about the timing 

LEVINE Well no you re right Brown was in 74 so it must have been enacted in 75 
I m sure it was signed by Jerry Brown 
YATES Yes yes OK 

LEVINE So maybe Well this must have all been 75 I m almost sure it was signed 
by Jerry Brown I would bet But I don t remember Maybe it was signed by 
Reagan but I think it was signed by Jerry Brown 


YATES OK But anyway so you get involved 
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I m almost sure 

at the point where there s an effort to repeal it 
I get involved in the fight against the repeal 
And what did that entail exactly 9 

It entailed my going up to Sacramento a lot and working with Howard and 
helping to provide witnesses for hearings and just helping him to argue against 
the repeal of the bill 

So you were working pretty closely with him then 

I was working very closely with him and he had a staff aide who became a 

very close fnend of mine by the name of Jack Mayesh I was working very 

closely with Howard and Jack on that 

So anything to add about that 9 

No That s sort of a good summary 

So this opportunity these seats open up 

Right 

So there s this domino effect so to speak And you said Rick Tuttle calls you 
and says I m not going to run And that s the turning point for you really 
Right That was what made me decide that I would run Had Rick not been 
running I would have run for that seat earlier but Rick was running and I 
wasn t going to run against an old friend 
Now timing wise do you remember when 

I remember sure It was in March of 77 The primary was late May 
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YATES May 31 st 

LEVINE Right And the primary was the ballgame I mean if you won the primary 

you were going to win that election I had about eleven weeks is what I recall 
I mean it was just before filing ended and then it was about a not quite three 
month campaign I asked Howard Berman s brother Michael Berman who 
was an expert political strategist and campaign manager to run my campaign 
He agreed to do it and he basically said Look There are only two 
things that matter here People do all these things when they re running for 
office You ve got to raise money so we can send out mail and you ve got to 
walk precincts so you can meet voters and ask them to vote for you And 
anything else you do is a waste of time And so I would encourage you to 
spend every moment you can walking precincts maximizing your precinct 
walking and raising money so we can send out mail 

And basically that s what I did for the entire time I just had a routine I 
would Well I added to the walking precincts other activities that would 
get me one on one exposure to voters so that my days basically became quite 
routimzed I would get up early m the morning and I would go to places wheie 
people had breakfast I would interrupt their breakfast and introduce myself 
and ask them to vote for me 

Then I would come home and I would make some fund raising calls m the 
early morning when people got to their office maybe between about nine 
fifteen and ten thirty And then I would just go walk precincts till dinnertime 
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Then in the early evening I would make some fund raising calls and then after 
that I would again go to places where voters or people who I assumed were 
voters would either be eating dinner or bowling alleys or shopping centers 
Again I would just go meet people So I mean that s all I did 
YATES So how were you developing the contacts 9 It sounds like you have contacts 
already but how are you going about choosing who you re going to call and 
how you re going to raise money 9 

LEVINE Well look I was bom and raised in this area and I was for someone out of 
office probably as visible as a thirty three year old kid could have been 
because of my work in the Jewish world I gave a commencement speech at 
Harvard Law School when I graduated that got a lot of publicity and I was 
you know sort of slightly known for having given this speech 
YATES So you had some name recognition 

LEVINE Well I don t think the name recognition was consequential in terms of an 

electorate but it was consequential in terms of people in the West L A world 
sort of knew who I was a little bit And I knew a lot of people You know I 
had done that work m the Pat Brown campaign I had known the people that I 
had known through that I had volunteered in other campaigns I had 
volunteered in a [Thomas] Bradley campaign actually a couple of them both 
69 and 73 

So I had known people through my work with Tunney and I was very 
active in the organized Jewish world and I knew the people who were active in 
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that world So it wasn t like I d been in a political club or I mean I wasn t 
a Young Democrat or anything like that 

YATES Yes I remember I asked you I think and you said you hadn t been active at 
all 

LEVINE I had not been but I had been so involved in so many things that I just knew a 
lot of the people who were politically active Oh I d also worked very hard 
for John Tunney s re election in 76 When I was here I called everyone I 
knew to ask them to help John Tunney to get re elected I was very very 
involved in that effort So through this that and the other I just knew a lot of 
people and I just started calling them I called everyone I knew and asked 
them to help me 

YATES Now you d mentioned about bringing on Michael Berman 

LEVINE Right 

YATES So you have a campaign team 9 

LEVINE At the moment I did not but Michael Berman sort of put it together for me I 
mean it was really 

YATES Because at that point were people really hiring you know what we think of 
now as hiring a campaign 

LEVINE Not quite the same way Michael coordinated and did all of my mail and my 
brochures I mean that was Michael Just Michael did it And then my 
campaign team was sort of my friends and my family I mean look The 
campaign was precinct walking and mail and so anybody who wanted to help 
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I d get them to walk precincts So what we would do And Jack Mayesh 
who had worked for Berman came down and helped me on my precinct 
operation He ran it 

You know we prioritized the precincts in terms of who s most likely to 
vote and what areas I felt I had the most likely potential support based on who 
I was and my profile and what I had done And it was a natural place for me 
This is sort of my back yard I was running in There were few precincts that I 
walked to where I didn t meet someone who either knew me or my family or 
some cousins or uncles There wasn t a day that went by that someone said 
Oh I know your Uncle Ted [Levine] I know your Uncle Is [Levine] 

YATES If I can just interrupt for a minute let me Because we always ask people 
too to just describe generally the demographics of the district at that point 
when you ran for office I know it s pretty heavily Democratic Correct^ 
LEVINE It was heavily Democratic and it was heavily Anglo There were small 

minority pockets It was substantially Jewish and quite meaningfully Jewish 
in that Democratic primary which was meaningful to me given my 
involvement in Jewish community things 

Ironically because my assembly seat and particularly m the primary was 
so significantly Jewish people assume when I got elected to Congress that that 
distnct was significantly Jewish which it actually wasn t But my assembly 
seat was 

If you were to take the core voting areas of West L A Cheviot Hills 
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Beverlywood Pico [Boulevard] Robertson [Boulevard] those were heavily 
Jewish areas That was one reason Rick Tuttle concluded that he probably 
couldn t win because he thought that having a Jewish surname and having 
been involved in Jewish activities actually contrary to my father s fear was 
an asset and maybe an indispensable one in that primary 

And it was a very liberal district Tom Hayden had run against John 
Tunney in the primary and hurt Tunney very badly in 76 and he only won 
two assembly districts in southern California This was one of them 

Actually that became a lot of the primary because my principal opponent 
who today is a friend of mine interestingly enough but my principal opponent 
she and I had been friendly before The friendship got Didn t stay as close 
for a number of years 
Yes Is this Ruth Gold[way] 9 

Ruth Yannatta Ruth Goldway Yannatta was really at the time largely a 
Hayden candidate Tom Hayden had made a political decision that when he 
lost his primary against Tunney that he wanted to maintain an influence m 
politics and he tried to identify an area where it would be strong This 
assembly district was prime terrain for him and in particular Santa Monica 
where Ruth eventually became mayor 

So it was really an offshoot of Hayden s campaign that was the main force 
behind Ruth s candidacy and mine was sort of the more mainstream 


Democratic support 
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YATES Yes The reportage makes it sound like she was a really—and because of this 
connection to Tom Hayden—that she was a very liberal 
LEVINE She was viewed as very left and I was viewed as pretty mainstream And that 
was the perception in the election and in fact as support and endorsements 
started to line up that s how they lined up You know it s weird just given all 
these overlapping weird personal relationships over the years Ruth and Tom 
ended up having a big blowup at some point and stopped speaking to each 
other I don t know why 
YATES Is this much later on 9 

LEVINE Much later on ten years maybe I actually felt Ruth s husband Derek 

Shearer Derek and Ruth and they re now divorced they re both friends of 
mine separately I think [William J ] Bill Clinton may have walked precincts 
for Ruth 
YATES Oh really 

LEVINE because Derek and Bill Clinton were very good friends Derek s sister is 
married to Strobe Talbot who was Bill Clinton s roommate at Oxford 
[University] 

YATES Oh my gosh 

LEVINE And then somehow or other they got both [Ralph] Nader and Cesar Chavez 
involved on their side through Hayden I believe even though Berman was 
very close to Cesar Chavez I had been sort of friendly with Hubert Humphrey 


over the years and 
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And that s connected to when you helped out on his campaign 9 
It was connected to helping out on his No actually it wasn t No It was 
connected to working in Washington and mutual friends Actually Hubert 
Humphrey came out to L A to help Tunney retire his debt at a dinner just as I 
started to run and I walked up to him and I said Senator I don t know if you 
remember me but I m running for the state assembly and I wonder if there s 
anything you could do to help And he said You know my son [Hubert H ] 
Skip [Humphrey III] is getting started in politics right now and I remember 
you and you re a good guy What can I do to help you 9 And I said You 
know if you would send a letter to the Democrats in my district it would 
really make a difference He said You get me the letter I 11 send it And 
probably that was the most important conversation I had in the entire 
campaign [Laughter] And Alan Cranston was an old friend and he agreed to 
help So I had sort of a These were not exactly right wingers I had Alan 
Cranston Hubert Humphrey Beilenson stayed out of it Tom Rees the 
former congressman helped me because I had known him So I had like the 
former congressman and I had And Sieroty I think stayed out of it but 
Sieroty s mother [Jean Sommer Sieroty] helped me [Laughter] It was this 
odd thing 

Now how did you know Alan Cranston 9 
I knew Cranston through Tunney 


YATES OK 
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LEVINE Oh and I had known Cranston before that also because my dad when Kuchel 


lost the Republican primary agreed to help Cranston in the general And when 
I went to work for Tunney Cranston picked up the phone and called me and 
said Why didn t you tell me you wanted to work in Washington 9 I would 
have hired you And I said Well I didn t know I wanted to work m 
Washington till John Tunney offered me this job [Laughter] 

So the primary turned There were two other candidates who looked 
like they were going to be strong Hilary Goldstone and a guy named 
[Nathaniel] Nat Trives It s spelled Trives but pronounced Travis Nat had 
been mayor of Santa Monica Hilary was a smart young lawyer Stanford Law 
School very good credentials Oh and also Zev Yaroslavsky who was an 
enormously popular city councilman helped me He had been a very close 
friend of mine 

Ruth picked up a few very significant supporters on the left Hayden 
Chavez and Nader and I picked up very key Democrats who were mainstream 
Democrats Zev Cranston Humphrey and Tom Rees But really what I 
mean all this was important but what really mattered more than anything else 
my wife at the time Jan and I walked to the homes of many many thousands 
of voters in eleven weeks We just All we did was walk 
YATES So she was supportive 

LEVINE She was immensely supportive She was great She was immensely 

supportive and all we did was walk And Derek Ruth s husband was her 
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campaign manager He didn t walk Ruth did Ruth probably walked as much 
as we did But there were two of us and there was one of her Now we all 
had other people walking for us People to this day remember my sister my 
mother my mother m law coming to their door And what I learned about 
walking is if it s you or your spouse it really matters and if it s a close 
relative it matters some 
YATES But it s those 

LEVINE But it s you and your spouse that really matter and if it s other people it 
matters very little It matters a little bit but not much I probably had fifty 
people walking for me friends who were willing to do it But between my 
wife and myself we were able to cover a massive amount of territory We 
covered much more than Ruth could cover because Ruth was doing it herself 
Had Derek walked with Ruth it would have been a lot closer Maybe she 
would have won I don t know 

But I really think that election was won by our walking I mean look 
Symbolically the people I had were mainstream but they were all liberal 
Democrats as well They weren t left left left but they were left enough I 
also had the chairperson of the National Organization for the Reform of 
Marijuana Laws I wasn t ceding anything on the left to Ruth either 

I also had a Republican campaign which she didn t have Kuchel who 
was still alive at the time and Alphonzo Bell were both good friends of mine 
and they agreed to send letters to Republicans for me So I was able to get 
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some Republican votes I didn t get a lot but I got some Republican votes 
and I out walked Ruth because it was two of us versus one of her 

I think Ruth felt that the Republican outreach made the difference in the 
race I honestly don t know whether it did and my guess is that it helped a lot 
but I don t think it was the margin of difference But it was a close election 
YATES Now how did you know Alphonzo Bell 9 

LEVINE Again when I was a kid and I was going to Washington and staying with 

Kuchel Alphonzo Bell was a liberal Republican from my area My dad knew 
Alphonzo Bell through their Republican politics and I d go hang out with him 
When I was working out of Kuchel s office writing papers at Princeton I d go 
to Bell s office and he put up with me 
YATES I m sure it was more than that 
LEVINE So I had known him for a long time 
YATES Hold on Let me turn this over 
[End Tape 3 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side B] 

YATES I wanted to ask you a few more questions about your supporters that you d 
mentioned because I d also read that you got the support of Pat Brown Was 
that of any significance 9 This is in the newspaper articles 
LEVINE I don t remember that I had Pat Brown s support I may have 
YATES It s these other people that are more key in this 9 

LEVINE Well if I had Pat Brown that would have been very significant at that time 
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but to be perfectly honest I don t remember him as being a key supporter at 
the time I mean maybe he was 
YATES What about Henry [A ] Wax man 9 

LEVINE Well Henry ended up being for me but Henry s name was not so critical in 
that assembly district at that time I think there was a perception and I think 
there was a press perception that Henry was a big power m all of this At the 
time Howard Berman and Henry Waxman were very linked in people s minds 
and to a large extent politically But neither of their names really meant much 
in terms of the actual race 
YATES OK 

LEVINE Having Henry and Howard was very helpful in terms of lining up some 
support But they weren t a visible part of the race in the district 
YATES You also mentioned the fact that Sieroty and Beilenson bowed out in terms of 
giving support 
LEVINE Right 

YATES Was that of any import to you that that didn t happen 9 
LEVINE Well I had been friendly with both of them and I kind of had hoped that they 
would both be for me You know we stayed friends Beilenson and Berman 
had a bit of a rivalry and I think that because Howard was for me I think it 
caused Tony to hang back Sieroty and I had been very friendly and I think 
Sieroty who was still the state senator and just elected I think he just didn t 
want to get in the middle of this kind of a battle He did tell his mother it was 
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all right for her to use her name so that there d be a Sieroty name on it which 
I appreciated actually 

That s right she was active politically wasn t she 9 

Very She was very active in Women For and various political organizations 
and she and my mother had been good friends for years So I had known Jean 
Sieroty since I was in high school 

But once I was in office I learned more clearly that there are reasons you 
stay out of races rather than that you get into them So I could understand their 
neutrality They didn t want to have to choose sides between Tom Hayden and 
Howard Berman on the one hand or between me and Ruth Yannatta on the 
other hand They knew that we were all going to be around m the community 
and whoever won and whoever lost they were going to have to deal with all of 
us In retrospect it was a sensible decision for both of them to stay out 
Now one thought that occurred to me of course is that you knew Gene 
Wyman Gene Wyman of course had been very active in the Democratic 
Party Was he involved at all 9 
Gene was dead 

Oh he was I m sorry I didn t check my dates 

Gene died Gene died in January 1973 Gene died when I was working for 
Tunney actually 

Sorry I should have checked that 

No it was a real shock Gene was a very young man when he died I was 
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called into Tunney s office by his chief of staff in 1973 and told to sit down 

YATES Yes I ve been so absorbed I m about to do an interview with somebody who 
was involved in politics in the fifties and sixties and of course my brain was 
just focused on that 

LEVINE Well Gene Wyman was very important at that time 

YATES Yes Yes 

LEVINE Actually it was probably through Gene Wyman that I originally knew Hubert 
Humphrey So even though he was dead that linkage was very important to 
me 

YATES You described the district the demographics of the district Anything about it 
geographically that you don t think you included when you were Because 
you mentioned 

LEVINE Well I 11 tell you the geography of it It was from the ocean basically to about 
Robertson Boulevard There was a little tiny bit of it that went all the way to 
Fairfax [Avenue] but very little The western side of it was Santa Monica and 
Venice only and then it went west to east It looped south of UCLA The 
northern boundary of it was somewhere around Santa Monica Boulevard I 
think it was Santa Monica Boulevard when you got east of the 405 [freeway] 

It went up to the 405 probably It s funny it changed a little bit The 
northern boundary of it was San Vicente Boulevard up to the 405 and then 
east to the 405 the northern boundary of it was Santa Monica Boulevard That 
part of it included Mar Vista which was also west of the freeway Palms 
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Rancho Park Cheviot Hills and Beverlywood That was basically the district 
And m fact when I decided to run for it I lived a block and a half north of 
San Vicente Boulevard I mean even though that was kind of my back yard I 
lived m Berman s district Berman s district was north of San Vicente and 
Sieroty s district was south of San Vicente So one of the attacks on me was 
that I didn t live in the district and I moved I ended up You know I 
moved and ended up living inside that district forever Ironically during the 
next redistnctmg they moved the boundary three blocks moving the northern 
boundary from San Vicente to Sunset I would have been in the district by a 
block and half instead of out of the district by a block and a half 
So wait You moved between March and May 9 

I moved between March and March One of the first things I did was rent an 
apartment in Santa Monica two blocks in the district rather than being in 
Brentwood a block and a half out of the district 

OK Fund raising You ve mentioned starting to make the calls Of course 
that election there was a lot of money being raised We touched on this before 
about the fact 

Right The relative amounts 

Yes You decide you re going to do this What did you think you were going 
to have to raise 9 

Well I really didn t know And I didn t realize at the time what a dominant 
part of all of this this was It sounds somewhat naive but I thought Oh state 
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assembly race you know What do you raise 9 And as I got into it very 
quickly I started I was told you know maybe $100 000 and I thought 
maybe I could raise $100 000 I really didn t know And state assembly races 
didn t go for much more than $100 000 at that time 

Turned out we raised I think about $170 [000] I mean it was 
$166 [000] $170 [000] something like that and it was astronomical at that 
time It s funny I was talking to—I don t know if I mentioned this to you— 
John Tunney recently who was thinking about his first House race in 1964 
Yes you did mention it yes 

When he raised some five figure amount And I think that race set all kinds of 
records which have been obliterated Now you need ten times that to run 
which is really a scandal 

Well and I m not sure too Because not just your race but the other 
special election race that Mike Roos was running in 
Mike Roos similar Yes 

that was also [expensive] So I don t know if you can explain what was 
happening 

It just started getting more expensive Also one thing that was happening in 
my race and I don t know if it was in Mike s as well the Republicans thought 
they had a shot at winning this race They thought if Ruth Yannatta got 
nominated she was sufficiently left that they might be able to beat her 


She was their candidate in their hearts just because they thought maybe 
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this was a seat they could pick up They never thought they could beat me 
because I was viewed as sort of the mainstream Democrat But they thought if 
Ruth won And they thought Ruth would win initially She had a big head 
start and a lot of momentum and a lot of support They thought Ruth could 
very well win and they could very well win the seat 

And given the numbers in the assembly at that time that could have 
impacted two thirds votes The Democrats had a majority but they I don t 
remember what the exact numbers were but there were a number of votes 
where the Democrats had trouble getting fifty four which was two thirds 
In fact on the death penalty at that time Roos and I were going to be the 
swing votes and if the Republicans won one of those two seats they would 
have ended up overriding Jerry Brown s death penalty veto If we won both of 
those seats given our stated position to sustain Brown s veto they would have 
lost that 

And also they were the only game m town You know it wasn t 
November where there were a hundred races going on eighty in the assembly 
and twenty in the senate There were only two races So anyone interested in 
anything migrated to the two races And there were some potential 
consequences 

YATES So because I know Dana Reed ends up being the person who you run against 
they were able to raise a lot of money then is what you re saying 
LEVINE They were able to raise a lot more than they would have because they thought 
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there was shot they could win In fact Dana Reed told me subsequently 
Dana and I have become friendly subsequently and ironically Dana s 
campaign was being run by the people who had run Kuchel s campaign So I 
had worked for Bill Roberts and [Stuart K ] Stu Spencer 
Well known names 

Right And Bill and Stu said to me afterwards even though they did send out a 
couple of hit pieces on me they said You know the moment you won the 
primary we folded our tent We realized that we weren t going to win that 
general 

Well knowing that these are potentially Not potentially that this is 
critical whether the Democratic Party gets these two Democrats in were you 
getting any assistance financially or otherwise through the state party or 
through the caucus 7 

No None through the state party You know this was a different era It was 
before the caucus did the kinds of things the caucus ended up doing Actually 
it changed a lot while I was there During the [Howard L ] Berman [Leo T ] 
McCarthy speakership fight all these races all over the state Berman 
funded a group and McCarthy funded a group and eventually the caucus ended 
up funding these things 
Yes Through the eighties this is where 
It all changed It all changed 
The senate side too 
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Right Both in terms of where the support came from and the quantity of 
dollars you would need in order to win You d have to look at the records I 
mean I m sure they re there and I m sure I did get some support You know 
I do remember some members of the assembly sending me some money but 
most of it I raised I don t remember the numbers 
Yes You know I wouldn t expect you to remember all those but I was 
curious if the fact that this was a special election it may be a different 
scenario 

Right I know I got something I know I got something Well labor was a 
little divided also But I don t know that I got a lot from labor m that primary 
and I know I did get something from some members of the assembly But you 
know you still These members of the assembly didn t know who was 
going to win Some of them helped but I don t think too many of them sent 
money as I recall 
So was labor supporting more 

Some of them came in precincts Labor was helpful Labor was very friendly 
It was Bill Robertson and Jim Wood was his young aide at that time I spent 
some time with Jim and with Bill and with some of the other labor people I 
wanted as much of their support as I could get Some unions did help me but 
you know I can t tell you who did what 

In terms of issues you mentioned the death penalty being an issue But when 
you re out there walking precincts talking going and meeting people at 
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breakfast places what were the issues that were on people s minds 9 
LEVINE You know for that race umpty ump years ago I don t remember the issues as 
clearly as I remember the process Ruth and I were not all that different on 
issues The truth was Ruth and I would have voted quite similarly virtually 
identically in the state assembly 
YATES And because you have a heavily Democratic district 9 

LEVINE Right I was not out there trying to make distinctions so much between me and 
the others I was arguing that I You know I was well educated and I had 
legislative experience having worked in Washington and would be an 
effective member of the legislature 

YATES So people were You know because nowadays you think of oh people are 
concerned about crime People are concerned about education There wasn t 
anything that was unusual then it sounds like at that point 
LEVINE There was a concern about crime There was an increasing concern about 

property taxes and I did sense that I didn t sense the intensity and the level of 
it but there were a number of people who were very exercised about property 
taxes and who did say Look My property taxes are going to throw me out 
of my house They re higher than my mortgage ever was and I just can t 
afford to stay That was a theme that I learned 

I actually enjoyed precinct walking enormously because you did hear 
from people what their issues were and things would come together But 
sitting here in 2004 I can t tell you all the things that came together in 1977 
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Well it gives me a sense of what you were communicating with and about 
Right 

So you get up to the primary May 31 st 
Right 

Anything m particular that you do in that last push that last two weeks 7 
Just all the same I mean it was really all the same And then it s weird you 
know Election day comes and nothing to do 
It must be kind of surreal I would think 

It is surreal You ve been going crazy and you ve been working as hard as you 

can possibly work and then suddenly it comes to a halt and you just 

Wait 

Sit there and wait I did have a whole bunch of friends go out at something 
like three or four or five in the morning hanging things on doorknobs 
reminding people to vote We had a get out the vote operation trying to get 
people that we identified as our voters to vote But there was not much for me 
to do on election day other than wait for the returns 
I m just looking at the numbers here again 

It was very close I think it was a 1700 vote difference between Ruth and me 
Yes She had Yes it looks like 12 396 and you had 14 065 
About 1700 votes 17[00] 1800 votes 

Yes So she had 26 52 percent and you had 30 6 percent of the vote 
That sounds like what we had 
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Well that s from the Secretary of State s Statement [of Vote] so hopefully it s 
accurate 

I think it is At least those are the numbers that sound right 
So the special election is within a month It s June 28 th 
Right Well I continued to walk precincts in the general I mean I didn t 
really know what to do at that point I knew that unless some calamity 
happened I was going to win the general once I won the primary I did know 
enough about the district But I was restless and I was a little nervous So 
what did I do 9 I just kept doing the same things [Laughter] But I didn t have 
the same intensity with it Instead of every day being sure that we walked two 
precincts each every day we probably walked one precinct each every day or 
something like that And I devoted a little bit more time to raising money I 
suspect I don t remember again exactly that month 

Then I went up to Sacramento I remember Mike Roos and I going to 
Sacramento together when we both got nominated and asking our future 
colleagues to send us money 
Did you talk to the [Democratic] Caucus 9 
Yes Yes 

Yes because he mentioned something to that effect 
Yes Actually we went together I don t know if either of us told you He 
and I had known each other from having played baseball together many years 
earlier We both loved baseball and I was the manager of an amateur baseball 
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team 

It s sort of a funny story We played in a Los Angeles municipal league 
and one of the teams we played was an all black team in South Central L A 
but they had a white player We showed up one day with only eight players at 
the old Pepperdme College out on Vermont [Avenue] and it was a practice 
game The game didn t count I asked the manager I said You know we 
don t have enough guys What should we do 7 

He said Well we 11 loan us one of your guys They loaned us their 
white ball player who turned out to be Mike Roos and he had a great game 
that day He hit two doubles off the left field fence and I was quite impressed 
I didn t know who he was I didn t know his name And I was with two close 
friends of mine Bruce Corwin and Stan Sanders at a theater in downtown L A 
watching a film version of the live fight of [Muhammad] Ah and [Joe] Frazier 
the Thrilla in Manila fight And there were not many white people in that 
audience 

Bruce Corwin and I with Stan Sanders who s black were walking out 
and one of the few white faces runs up to me He says Are you Mel Levine 9 
I said Yeah He said I don t know if you remember me I m Mike Roos 
Demery loaned me to your team last year when we were playing baseball Do 
you still have your team 9 Can I play for your team 9 This was in 1974 or 
[ 7]5 I said Sure You re a good ball player Anyway I had a team which 
I still have ironically called the Hollywood Stars named for my childhood 
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heroes and Mike Roos was my centerfielder for a couple of years We only 
knew each other through baseball and then it turns out totally coincidentally 
that we re running we re the two guys running 
In the special election 

in these special elections We both get nominated And it was a lot of fun 
We went up to the caucus together 

So what was that experience like for you 9 You get up you talk to the caucus 
You know it was all a little bit of a daze at that point I had just finished a 
very tough primary I knew some of the members of the caucus not many I 
had become friendly with Julian [C ] Dixon I had become friendly with 
[Richard] Dick Robinson I m sure there were a few others I knew Leo 
McCarthy a little bit And you know we re sitting there and they re 
congratulating us and we re saying We still need money for our general 
And they re saying No you don t You re going to win You guys have 
won [Laughter] 

So part of it was hope that there might be some financial assistance 9 
A little It was really more just to meet the people in the caucus I wasn t 
overly optimistic about getting massive financial assistance at that time where 
it was pretty clear that these were safe Democratic seats 
So anything else about that race 9 It sounds like it s pretty At that point up 
until June 28 th you felt fairly comfortable 

Yes I mean I had never been through an election as a candidate before I 
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didn t know for sure anything although I knew enough to know that it would 
have been very surprising if the Democrats The one thing you worry about 

in a special is that no one votes The Republicans do turn out better m specials 
than Democrats so you worry that if something happens there s a 
thunderstorm or something and only Republicans vote But it s not the kind 
of worry that keeps you up at night Sol was you know fairly sure that the 
general was going to turn out OK 

YATES Now you re so experienced with campaigning When you look back what do 
you think about the strategy you used or how sophisticated was it 9 I m asking 
several things Has it really changed that much 9 
LEVINE Well I don t know how much it s changed because I haven t been in it for the 
last twelve years There has been a technological revolution since I left 
politics But between 77 and 92 which was the time period I was in office it 
really didn t change that much 
YATES Except for the money 9 

LEVINE Except the astronomical dollars But the mechanics of an assembly race were 
very similar It s very funny there s a young twenty two year old kid who s 
running for the state assembly in Wisconsin and we have mutual friends He 
called me recently to ask advice about how he should run his campaign You 
know what do I know about Wisconsin 9 But we were talking about the nuts 
and bolts of an assembly race and it sounds pretty similar It sounds pretty 


similar 
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So technology obviously has helped 

Technology is relevant in two regards It s relevant in the fund raising regard 
There s got to be a way and I m sure there are ways that I don t know about 
to use the Internet to raise money I mean there was no Internet or anything 
like that And there s probably a much more sophisticated way to target mail 
than there was 

Michael Berman was a pioneer in targeting mail He would go over the 
database in a district and make judgments about people s voting patterns and 
people s occupations and people s ethnicity and he would target mail that was 
designed to be of interest to people based upon whatever criteria he could 
come up with I don t know how scientific it gets and I don t know how you 
know sophisticated you can get on this but we did some of that I m sure 
there s many more much greater sophistication attached to that today than 
there was 

Sure because you didn t have the capabilities 

But the nuts and bolts of There are a lot of silly things you can do People 
find ways to spend money and throw it away The nuts and bolts of being 
disciplined to walk precincts and send targeted mail that s pretty much the 
same for districts outside 

Yes OK We have a few more minutes Let s get to at least talking about 

getting up to Sacramento because you re coming in 

OK So I got to the assembly I was pretty starry eyed Even though I had 
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been a legislative aide in the Senate I had I was thirty three years old I 
was very excited I wanted to do things that mattered I didn t know what they 
would be Basically I was asked what areas interested me for committees 
YATES Who asked you 9 

LEVINE McCarthy mostly who was the speaker But Berman at the time was the 

majority leader and he and I had become good friends Because of my foreign 
policy interest I said I had a great deal of interest in energy policy That was 
the closest thing I could come up with that had a foreign policy overlay 
Middle East and the like Sol asked to be on the committee that dealt with 
energy policy and they put me on that committee 

Howard asked me if I d be willing to serve on the Criminal Justice 
Committee which was a tough committee for a lot of members because it was 
the committee that handled some of the most controversial legislation and if 
someone was from a marginal district this was a committee where it s very 
easy to paint someone as soft on crime if they vote for civil liberties 
legislation I was a strong civil libertarian from a safe district and I was happy 
to serve on that committee because I care a lot about the First Amendment and 
civil rights and civil liberties 

So those were my two principal committee assignments when I got 
elected It may have been the only two I was on the Resources [Land Use 
and Energy] Committee which had an Energy Subcommittee So I was on 
Resources and I cared about the environment and coastline and stuff like that 
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There may have been a third committee but those are the ones 
It looks like you were on Local Government [Committee] 

Oh I probably was 

I m looking at the Assembly Final Histoiy for 77 78 so I don t know when 

you first got up there how quickly you got onto all these committees 

That was it yes Yes I probably was put on all those but the main two were 

Resources with an Energy Subcommittee and Criminal Justice I think my 

second term I got myself on Ways and Means which was a very powerful 

committee That was the committee that voted on anything to do with money 

and I think I served two terms on Ways and Means I m pretty sure 

I know it shows up at least m the record as 79 80 

Yes That would be my second term 

It didn t show up in 81 

No I was on it both terms 

Yes OK Again this is from the Final Histoiy 

I was on it both terms I became chairman of the Energy Subcommittee I 
think in my second term I m pretty sure I became chairman of that 
subcommittee in 79 would be my guess 
Yes yes At least according to these records 

Yes And so I was able to do a lot on energy policy which I cared a lot about 
and have forever mostly trying to find ways to help renewable resources and 
conservation and find ways to have California lead in coming up with ways to 
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reduce our dependence on imported foreign oil That was my passion and 
continues to be something I care about a lot 

I stayed on Criminal Justice where I was very involved in civil nghts and 
civil liberties On Ways and Means I managed to get myself on the 
subcommittee that did oversight on energy policy the California Energy 
Commission and the California Public Utilities Commission So I was able to 
combine the Energy Committee subcommittee with the Ways and Means 
oversight on energy to have a big role on energy policy in California 

And Jerry Brown felt the same way as I felt on energy policy and he was 
governor the whole time that I was in the legislature So whenever I would 
come up with conservation tax credits solar access solar easements solar 
rights the governor would like it and I d get a bill passed and he d sign it So I 
was pretty prolific in energy legislation at that time 

Then different things would come up I didn t feel the need m the 
assembly as I did m the House to pretty much stick with my committee If I 
came up with a bill on something I d introduce it and you didn t have to be on 
the right committee to get it passed although it would help But in Congress 
your work is so committee driven in the House m the legislature it s not 
YATES Now you came in The election s June 28 th 
LEVINE I came in July 6 lh Came in ten days later 
YATES Yes this all happens really quickly 
LEVINE Very quickly Right 
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So maybe we can just wrap up with your talking about that experience of 
coming into the middle Well is it the middle 9 
It s to the tail end of the legislative session 
Yes And the death penalty is still an issue 

Well that was probably the first big vote I cast There was not a lot of 
suspense Everybody knew how both Mike Roos and I were going to vote 
But it was a big visible vote and George Deukmejian was the author of the 
death penalty bill He was a state senator at the time and he was bemoaning 
the fact that these two new Democrats were going to stop Californians from 
having the death penalty And that was a big vote 

You know again it s going back twenty seven years It was all new to 
me and when you come in in the middle of something you don t get kind of 
an initiation When you come in at the beginning of a legislative session they 
have all kinds of ways to let you know what you re doing which are frankly 
immensely helpful 

Yes Well that s why I wanted to hear about what it s like to come in 
You just show up and you start voting It s funny you know I do remember a 
little bit the first time I said anything on the assembly floor and the first time I 
carried a bill for a senator who got a bill passed in the Alan Sieroty had a 
bill passed in the senate and he asked me to carry it on the assembly side I 
said I don t know how to do this He said Well there s a good way to 
learn I do remember [William M ] Bill Thomas sort of needling me saying 
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I remember Paul Pnolo getting up and complimenting me on being the 
moderate who was elected Paul Pnolo was the Republican leader at the time 
moderate Republican nice guy And Bill Thomas sort of cross examining me 
about what is and what isn t a majority and me thinking I don t want to 
spend any time here I don t want to waste people s time And I knew that 
this was kind of a trick question that a majority is 50 percent plus one But I 
said 51 percent and Bill Thomas said Don t you mean 50 percent plus one 7 
And I said Actually I knew that but I didn t want to take the time of the 
membership to go over it [Laughter] Sort of little silly incidents that stick in 
your mind as sort of an initiation process 
YATES And your seatmate was Richard [J ] Alatorre Right 7 

LEVINE My seatmate I think probably was Richard to begin with Richard was very 
helpful to me Richard had been around I mean Richard s probably only a 
year or two older than I am but he was this veteran And Richard and I 
became very good friends in that process 

You know what happens frequently is you have to leave your desk in 
order to take a phone call or something and there s what you call ghost voting 
that a person in your seat casts your vote for you if they know how you re 
going to vote There s nothing wrong with it although it sounds a little tacky 
But if you re off in the cloakroom instead of having to run back and 
Someone can screw around with it but they usually don t and you re usually 


kind of like minded 
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Richard would say to me OK when you re here you cover me and 
when I m here 111 cover you Most of the votes are pretty clear Democrats 
are going to vote one way or the other But if ever there s a question you find 
out Richard taught me how to You know you protect each other on votes 
and stuff like that 

And Richard had an irreverence and a street sense that I really appreciated 
Richard had great street sense and Richard was already cynical in a way that 
he was both cynical but committed I think Richard s a very decent guy and I 
felt very badly when he got in some kind of trouble when he was on the [Los 
Angeles] City Council But he cared about getting things done but he had a 
cynicism about him you know and he sort of cut through things 

I d say Why did this happen 9 or Why did that happen 9 He would 
give me the political explanation which was more often than not the 
explanation I got there I was a policy wonk you know I got there thinking 
the answers were substantive when in fact the answers were frequently 
political and if you wanted to understand why something did or didn t happen 
it was at least as important to know the politics as to know the substance And 
Richard explained a lot of that to me 
YATES OK Well sorry to cut it off but it s noon 
LEVINE OK We re right at noon This is great 
[End Tape 3 Side Bj 
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[Session 4 April 28 2004] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side A] 

YATES Thanks again I ran a little late we re starting a little late So where we left 
off last time was you talked about your first election and you discussed some 
of the committee assignments that you I think were particularly interested m 
which included Resources Land Use and Energy and then the Subcommittee 
on Energy and Criminal Justice You talked about those in particular Before 
launching into one your re election because that comes really quickly after 
you re elected it s within less than a year basically you got to run 
LEVINE About a year About a year in a primary 

YATES Well let s just go ahead with that Let s talk about the fact that you have to 
basically turn around and run again 

LEVINE Well although the truth is that was a safe Democratic seat and once I got 

elected I wasn t too womed about my re election and there was no reason to 
be womed about my re election 

YATES And it looked like there were no Democratic opponents coming up 

LEVINE I think there was someone in a primary and there was 

YATES Yes here s what I ve got [David] Dave McKay Barlow who was a 
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Republican 

LEVINE Oh then it wasn t a primary it was a runoff But it was a safe seat and I 

really didn t ever have to campaign again for the state assembly Once you re 
in a district that that s heavily Democratic and if you ve won your seat unless 
you re m a heavily contested primary it s pretty difficult for someone to defeat 
you So re election wasn t a real concern 

YATES So you were doing OK in terms of raising what money you would need 
obviously to do some work on the 

LEVINE Well I had a deficit I wanted to pay off my deficit so I did do some fund 

raising to repay the loans that I had taken out for my campaign when I first ran 
And then as a member of the caucus in a safe seat I wanted to participate in 
helping other Democrats to get elected around the state So I would do 
occasional fund raising which was initially designed to repay my deficit which 
I think was in the neighborhood of fifty or sixty thousand dollars and then 
after raising that and repaying the deficit I raised money in order to contribute 
it to other Democratic candidates around the state But I didn t have to worry 
really about my own reelection 

YATES One reason I wanted to touch on your re election because this is the same year 
that Prop 13 1 passes I wanted you to also talk about what was going on in the 
caucus the discussions or just in the assembly in general leading up to that 
election 


1 Proposition 13 (June 1978) tax limitation 
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LEVINE Well Prop 13 was an earthquake I mean I got elected in June of 77 and I 
don t remember again the exact sequence of events but my basic recollection 
is that property taxes had become a humongous issue and I was aware of that 
in precinct walking because people would tell me that they couldn t afford to 
stay in their homes that they had lived in for many years because their property 
taxes were so high and there were discussions in the caucus about some form 
of property tax relief And I do recall that as Proposition 13 quickly gathered 
momentum it was a political firestorm the likes of which I had never seen 
although I was new to the legislative process and to the legislature but it was 
also a firestorm that I m not sure any of the legislators had ever seen 

We had Democratic caucuses to talk about whether there was something 
we could do to provide property tax relief both to provide the relief and to 
avoid what looked like a very harsh result that was likely to occur if Prop 13 
were enacted and we failed The Democrats just weren t able to come up with 
any property tax relief in time to provide the kind of relief that would have 
blunted the power and impact of Proposition 13 

So I do recall twenty six years ago twenty seven years ago some of the 
earliest caucuses that I went to as a new legislator were listening to the 
Democratic leaders talk about whether things could be done and I don t 
remember all of the subtleties but the bottom line is nothing was done and 
Proposition 13 passed over the opposition of virtually all of the Democratic 
officeholders myself included I thought Proposition 13 went overboard I 
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types of restrictions o'n revenue raising that Proposition 13 created was going 
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to make it very difficult to provide the resources that were needed for basic 
local government and education services that the state should have provided 
But the problems were so acute the property taxes were so huge compared 
to what a lot of people were able to pay at that time that it was like walking in 
front of a hurricane And Proposition 13 just swept to victory and forever 
changed the landscape of California politics 
Yes Of course we re seeing the impact today 
Many decades later right 

So I know there was a Proposition 8 1 that came out that seemed to be an 

attempt to respond to what was going on but 

It was too little too late Just it was too little too late 

Yes So any reasons why you think that the caucus or the assembly or 

whoever you want to talk about can do anything 9 

Yes the truth is I was new to the process and I really didn t know so much 
about how the system or the place worked at that time but in retrospect and 
even then it was clear that we just weren t quick enough or sensitive enough to 
come up with a safety valve that would have solved the problem without using 
the meat axe that was used We just didn t do it Why we didn t do it I m not 
really sure We just didn t respond quickly enough or effectively enough 


1 Proposition 8 (June 1978) owner occupied dwellings tax rate 
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Once Prop 13 did pass what do you remember about at least the I don t 
know if I want to use the word immediate but that that next session gets 
started and you were having to deal with the impact of Prop 13 
Well theie was a sense among some in the legislature that this was really in 
some ways an early part of the underpinnings of the speakership fight There 
was a sense that the leadership didn t respond quickly enough Fair or unfair I 
don t really know I mean there was a sense that both in terms of Prop 13 and 
big questions facing the state that the legislative leaders were not as sensitive 
or quick to respond as they ought to have been 
This is both in the senate and the assembly right 9 

Well at least I was more The senate and the assembly weren t so far 
apart You know it s not like Washington where they re two entirely different 
legislative bodies The way the process works in Sacramento the 
assemblymen and senators deal with each other all the time You bring your 
assembly bill to the senate if your bill passes so you re dealing with senators 
not quite as regularly in fact not as regularly but you re dealing with them 
quite a bit It s really a 120 person legislative body divided into two houses as 
opposed to two totally different houses In Washington Senate bills get 
brought by senators House bills get brought by House members 

In Sacramento a senator passes a bill in the senate and goes to the 
assembly with his bill and an assemblyperson passes a bill they go to the 
senate with their bill So you re dealing with the whole body although each 
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body is separate So the leadership fight in the assembly was confined to the 
assembly 

YATES Sure Sure It seems from what I ve read and from reading interviews that the 
leadership in both the senate and the assembly in terms of what happened with 
Prop 13 that there were problems perhaps of not dealing or facing it So that 
was all I was referring to I know your experience is in the assembly But you 
were saying this led to this 

LEVINE Well I wouldn t say it led to it per se but I would say that it was part of the 
underlying beginnings of sensing that the legislative leadership wasn t as 
adroit as perhaps the membership had expected it to be And there was the 
beginning of an understanding that this was going to really put some very 
severe limitations on what government in California was going to be capable 
of doing 

But again you know these things didn t happen overnight and what did 
happen overnight was this became an icon of California politics and people 
were terrified of questioning or challenging anything related to—quote— 
Proposition 13 —end quote I mean it became a force of its own 

And it s so odd because Howard Jarvis who led this taxpayers revolt 
really had been a failed politician He d run for a variety of offices as a 
Republican candidate and had never gotten through primaries I remember 
him running in a U S Senate primary a long time ago in the sixties and 
coming in you know as a footnote maybe fourth or fifth out of a bunch of 
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candidates and getting nowhere And a lot of people didn t take him or his 
movement that seriously and suddenly they became sacrosanct in the minds of 
a lot of politicians You couldn t question the leaders of this movement 
You re talking about before it even passed 9 

As it was passing and particularly after it passed Particularly after it passed 
You know they just became larger than life forces in California politics with 
people unwilling to seriously question it because of the force of what 
Proposition 13 said in terms of the popular support behind it so the taxpayer 
revolt and people started just being fearful of issues that could in any way be 
linked to Proposition 13 
Well that could be a lot of things couldn t it 9 
It could be almost anything that involved money 

Yes So it sounds like then that had an impact in terms of how people were 
coping and when I say people the legislature was coping with what they saw 
as going to be the problem resulting from Prop 13 

It had a big impact It had a big impact in terms of anything related to money 
and taxes in California 

So does that mean that not much is done to respond to it 9 
Not much was done to respond to the overarching issues I mean it didn t 
affect the day to day workings of the legislature in terms of individual bills 
but it just put a different fiscal framework on both what members felt 
comfortable doing and what the state actually did 
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Yes Because I would think it would change everything in terms of how you 
see planning for the financial 

It did You planned within much more restrictive parameters 

We 11 come back to the speakership battle Or do you want to just get into 

that*? 

No let s do the legislative and then 

OK Well let s talk about some legislation Obviously from what you said 
and also on my reading I can see where you re focusing some of your 
energies no pun intended 
On energy 

You had mentioned your interest m energy and also some interests through 
Criminal Justice it sounded like But why don t you identify a bill or two or 
start off with one that you particularly think worth discussing 
Well my two principal general areas of interest which dovetailed my 
committee assignments were energy policy and criminal justice policy I just 
found them both significant and I found myself in a position where I could 
influence policy in those areas 

In energy policy I felt that California being as large as it was could be a 
leader in the country in terms of policies that would reduce America s reliance 
on imported foreign oil which it was shortly after the long gas lines in 1974 
initial spikes in the prices of oil and the focus on how heavily reliant we were 
on foreign oil 
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So I sought an opportunity to focus on energy policy and requested to the 
leadership that I be given some energy jurisdiction I don t remember if there 
had been an Energy Subcommittee before but that m my second term an 
Energy Subcommittee of the Resources Committee existed or was created and 
I was allowed to become chairman of that subcommittee It wasn t a full 
committee but it was a subcommittee of a full committee And that gave me 
jurisdiction to deal with energy policy related areas 
[Interruption] 

So I was able to chair a subcommittee that gave me the ability to be involved 
in energy legislation and I then started introducing energy legislation that was 
designed to encourage find incentives to encourage production of alternative 
energy in California and reduce consumption through conservation 

The bill that I remember as I thought the one that was most potentially 
useful was creating a conservation tax credit m the state tax code I worked 
with a variety of businesses and interests that were involved in conservation 
installation and we concluded that with a I don t remember what the 
numbers were but I think maybe a 15 percent tax credit that it would make it 
economically feasible for people to install conservation devices which would 
not only cost less with the tax credit but which would reduce their energy bill 
substantially by doing various forms of retrofitting their homes 

I also had a solar easement bill where again I don t remember all the 
details but it was a solar access solar easement bill where if you use solar and 
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had access you know you could somehow utilize the rays of the sun m order 
to heat your home you could get an easement going above your property that 
couldn t be interfered with 

The most interesting Well there were various aspects of this The 
policies I thought were great because they encouraged less reliance on 
traditional forms of energy oil and gas They also taught me a lot about how 
the legislative process worked The realtors were initially very much against 
my solar access legislation and there was a somewhat legendary lobbyist in 
Sacramento whom I didn t know but who I was told was like the smartest 
toughest guy there and you don t want to cross him His name was [Dugald] 
Dug Gillies He was sort of one the deans of the lobbyist corps 

YATES So he s the lobbyist for real estate? 

LEVINE He was the lobbyist for the California Association of Realtors Anyway on 
one of my bills which I m pretty sure was my solar access bill basically Dug 
came into my office introduced himself to me in a very gentlemanly manner 
and very politely said If you don t amend your bill I 11 kill it and I realized 
that he had the complete capability of killing it We talked a lot and I also 
realized that he was a very good guy and that he didn t object to a lot of the 
objectives that I had in the bill but that his client or industry did object to some 
aspects of it and that there was a workable compromise that could have been 
developed where I wouldn t get everything I wanted but I would get the bulk 
of what I wanted And if I didn t accept what he and I were negotiating I 
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would have gotten nothing 

Actually it was my first real lesson in the realities of how the legislative 
process works which you know various permutations of which have 
characterized the legislative process in many things I did subsequently in the 
way the place works Actually Dug and I grew to be pretty good friends 
YATES What were the compromises if you remember 9 

LEVINE You know I don t remember the details but I remember how important it was 
to know that I could get a lot of what I wanted if I gave some and I couldn t 
get anything if I didn t give something I went to Sacramento as sort of a 
starry eyed utopian idealist and I left both Sacramento and Washington 
frankly continuing to have a great deal of idealism but believing that you ve 
got to compromise in the process 

Really the first time I learned that was m a series of negotiations with this 
particular lobbyist whom I grew to like and respect quite a bit And there 
were times actually later on in my career when he and I teamed up to push 
some very aggressive conservation legislation that his industry didn t like at 
all but that they agreed to support because we worked it through in a way that 
they could live with it And some of this was legislation that they wouldn t 
have imagined supporting even months before One of them was a bill that I 
think finally died but it was a mandatory conservation retrofit bill that it would 
have required conservation retrofits in all the homes in California 
YATES That was the one I was reading about and I wanted to make sure I understood 
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The first one is different 
The first one is different 
And you were able to get that through 9 

The first one I got through It didn t go nearly as far as this one and this one 
I m pretty sure failed at the eleventh hour I think it passed the assembly and 
failed in the senate 

What little I read about it was from 1980 and it said it had died 
Yes it did 
The retrofit one 

It was a massive bill and it went pretty far and I just couldn t get it all the way 
through But I had a great deal of help from an industry that nobody would 
have expected to support this bill because we were willing to work together It 
wasn t enough but it was just one example of kind of how the process works 
and making a lot of progress that nobody would have I mean people 
wouldn t have expected that bill to go anywhere 

When you re talking about working with this lobbyist for example what about 
your colleagues and dealing with them and trying to get something like that 
through 9 

Well it s like a Rubik s cube it s a three dimensional process You have to 
work with your colleagues who ultimately have the votes on it and you have 
to work with people who have influence on your colleagues from various 
interests that manage to develop relationships that give them the ability to 
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influence votes Ultimately the retrofit bill was killed by a couple of my 
colleagues I recall in the state senate who unquestionably were working with 
people that had a stake in having the bill killed 

But it s a process You have to be able to see how all these pieces fit 
together In a way I find the legislative process to be absolutely fascinating 
It s not a science and it is slicing salami or however people describe it but 
there is a real skill to being able to work through all of the various interests and 
both philosophical and practical obstacles as well as opportunities that exist 
You find allies and you find ways of overcoming obstacles and where you can 
compromise without losing what you want to obtain you should because it 
will broaden your support 

Compromise is viewed frequently as a dirty word I actually think it s an 
essential part of the process and I learned that early on in my days in 
Sacramento largely through a lot of this energy related legislation and initially 
through resistance from the realtors which in many experiences that I had 
grew into cooperation 

YATES I noticed with the retrofit bill just one article I read m the L A Times 

mentioned that the Brown administration supported it and I was curious in the 
mix of things when you re looking at trying to get things through what if 
anything that meant? 

LEVINE It meant different things for different bills This was my bill that I asked the 
administration to support because they had the ability to get some support 
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But the truth is in that bill in that time m those set of circumstances I m not 
sure their support added a lot to what I would have been able to get based on 
who the natural allies were for that bill The problems we had with that bill 
came from people who the Brown administration wasn t going to be able to 
pull over on their own But if a bill were a high priority to a governor then 
they have a legislative team that will help you with your advocacy 

In that type of situation I needed people who were not natural allies of the 
Brown administration to help me with my bill 
Well because of course you do think of the reputation of the Brown 
administration in terms of pushing those kinds of things and whether that s a 
good thing or not is dependent on what it is 

Well I wanted their support and we agreed and we were on the same page 
philosophically and I was glad to have their support but I needed more than 
that in order to get that bill passed 

Anything else relating to energy that you particularly think is important to talk 
about 9 

Well at least for now twenty five years later those are some of the high 
points There were I know a lot of other energy related issues My friend 
Gary [K ] Hart had a solar tax credit bill which I supported that did for solar 
installations what my bill did for conservation installations But there were a 
group of us who were focused on these issues 


YATES 


Criminal Justice 
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LEVINE Criminal Justice was a trickier one because 

YATES I remember you talking about the makeup of the committee when you came 
on and its reputation I think 

LEVINE The reputation was that it was a committee that killed tough anti crime bills I 
always felt there was a balance that needed to be struck between civil rights 
and civil liberties on the one hand and tough legislation on the other hand 
And the committee had a disproportionate number of members who were 
sensitive to civil rights and civil liberties and it played a very important role in 
making sure that a balance was struck between civil liberties and tough crime 
legislation and a lot of members didn t want to serve on it because they were 
fearful that in their desire to protect civil rights they would be attacked in their 
districts for being soft on crime 

YATES I noticed [Kenneth L ] Ken Maddy it looks like was the chair when you first 
came on 

LEVINE Ken Maddy was the Republican chairman He was a great guy Ken Maddy 
was one of my favorite people in Sacramento He was a very classy decent 
thoughtful smart liberal Republican legislator and Ken Maddy had a real 
interest m protecting civil rights and civil liberties He didn t always want to 
vote against some of the bills that he wanted killed and so we could caucus 
and he would make it clear that it was a bill sometimes he couldn t vote for 
vote against but he hoped that some of the others would be able to do it which 
illustrates some of the sensitivities of having been on that committee But Ken 
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was one of my very favorite legislators He was a really good guy and he died 
an untimely death He was a sweetheart 
YATES I m glad to say an interview was done with him a long one 1 
LEVINE He was one of the—in my book—one of the special best people m the 

legislature He was also an example of how friendships would easily cross 
party lines He didn t make distinctions among Democrats and Republicans 
and people on both sides of the aisle had an enormous amount of respect and 
affection for Ken Maddy He was a great guy 
YATES Now also it looks like then the next 

LEVINE By the way Prop 13 very significantly impacted Ken s career Ken was 

running in the Republican primary for governor in 1978 and he looked quite 
formidable and he had a substantial fund raising base and he had some 
momentum and he opposed Prop 13 And right after Prop 13 passed Ken 
Maddy s campaign for governor got decimated and he never was able to make 
the headway that he might have otherwise made in the absence of Prop 13 
Who knows what would have happened Could he have gotten nominated 9 
Could he have gotten elected 9 But he was A lot of legislators on both 
sides of the aisle really wished him well because he was a decent guy smart 
on the merits good guy who called them as he saw them and who just got 
blown away by Prop 13 

1 Kenneth L Maddy Oral History Interview Conducted 1999 by Donald B 
Seney Center for California Studies California State University Sacramento for the 
California State Archives State Government Oral History Program 
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Yes It s interesting because a number of Republicans of course did come 
out against Prop 13 
Right Right they did 

Then it looked like [Bill] McVittie was the chair at least according to the 

books I read for not too long 

Not too long 

The next term I think 

Very short Very short Then Terry Goggin became chairman my third term 
Maybe McVittie was chairman my second term 
Just briefly the differences between those three if that s notable 
It is notable Terry Goggin I thought was in some respects more creative as 
the chairman He was from a more marginal district he was very sensitive to 
the idea of being attacked as being soft on crime and Terry wanted the 
committee to come up with good legislation that would really balance being 
tougher on crime with civil liberties He didn t want to see bills just killed he 
wanted to see them sort of worked through so that middle ground legislation 
could pass And it was a constructive thing for him to do and he was pretty 
focused on that and I think the committee did more of that when he was 
chairman 

Now legislation relating to your work on Criminal Justice or not I know we 

had talked about the rape resistance measure that you carried 

Right 
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YATES Talk about how you came to carry that 

LEVINE Well I remember that bill 1 vividly I carried a lot of legislation in Sacramento 
and I can t remember all the details about many of the bills but this one I do 
remember vividly There was a wonderful group in my assembly district 
called the Santa Monica Rape Treatment Center in Santa Monica affiliated 
with Santa Monica Hospital I think Santa Monica Hospital or St John s No 
Santa Monica Hospital It was run by a terrific It s still there It s still 
there and thriving after many years and the woman who founded it still runs it 
Her name is Gail Abardanel 

And one of my dear friends whose husband was a law partner of mine 
was their counsel a woman by the name of Aileen Adams Aileen and Gail 
came to me I think in my second term in the assembly and said there s this 
awful requirement on the books in California it s called the victim resistance 
standard and the essence of it was a woman in order to be involved as a 
victim and getting a prosecutor to successfully prosecute a rape had to actually 
prove as an element of the crime of rape that she physically resisted the rapist 
even if she was too terrified to resist 

And Gail and Aileen basically came to me said there s a phenomenon 
known as frozen fright which is that if a woman is being threatened by a 
rapist she can be so frozen in fright out of fear that she can t resist It doesn t 
mean she wasn t raped and that the rape wasn t every bit as awful as it would 


1 AB 2899 1979 1980 Reg Session Cal Stat ch 587 (1980) 
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have been had she resisted but frequently a woman just can t resist They 
said You know there have been efforts to remove the victim resistance 
standard from the crime of rape over the years but it s been in California law 
for a hundred years and would you be willing to lead an effort to take it out of 
the elements that need to be proved in order for a rapist to be convicted 7 
I said it sounded to me like it was a compelling argument Let me look 
into it a little bit so I can learn about it but assuming it is the way you ve 
described it I d be happy to introduce a bill and work to remove the victim 
resistance standard from the crime of rape 

I don t remember every element of what happened from here to there but 
I do remember that there was some resistance to it I didn t think the resistance 
made sense I introduced the bill and Aileen and Gail were formidable 
advocates for it They came up to Sacramento on several occasions and 
testified and put some support together and got some victims group support 
and some community support and some editorial and newspaper support and 
the time the bill came to a vote it actually passed unanimously 

It sounds like it was easier than it was When you pass something 
unanimously it sounds like a slam dunk It really wasn t a slam dunk to begin 
with because this had been in the law for a hundred years and there was a lot 
of foot dragging and a lot of traditionalists felt that the law didn t need to be 
changed people were being prosecuted for rape 
YATES Yes in today s eyes it seems like an obvious thing 
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LEVINE In today s eyes it seems obvious but it was not obvious to even a number of 
prosecutors at that time Again I don t remember every detail of the process 
that we went through but I do remember that we had to convince a number of 
people and talk to DAs and prosecutors in other places and people on the 
defense side and there was some resistance on the defense side Eventually 
we managed to convince people 

Again this is kind of an example of how the process works You have to 
lay your groundwork By the time the bill got to the assembly floor we had 
laid our groundwork and there wasn t opposition but we had to sort of 
convince away the various component parts of the opposition in the process 
that their arguments no longer held up and we managed to do that 
YATES I assume you re already thinking about who you think is going to be resisting 
to use that word as part of your strategy right 9 
LEVINE Absolutely Again I don t remember exactly who we had to go to but there 
were forces that were instinctively opposed either for inertia or for just the 
view that the law was OK and this group really Gail and Aileen and I went to 
the different people and organizations 

YATES Yes that s where I was curious Is it basically you doing the legwork 9 
LEVINE They did a lot of the legwork They really did a lot of the legwork They are a 
couple of very talented people Aileen s a veiy capable lawyer and Gail s a 
very forceful advocate and they brought some other people There was a 
board from the Rape Treatment Center several other women who were 
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involved in it were very helpful But it was really Gail and Aileen and I was 
the legislator they went to They made it a lot easier because they were really 
good but it was something that I really felt good about 

In fact when I was in Congress Gail and Aileen came to me for rape 
related legislation m Washington It was not the same thing but it was getting 
funds for groups like this We were so successful in Sacramento that we used 
it as a launching pad to do some useful things nationally as well 

YATES When you talk about getting your ducks in a row or whatever it sounds like 
the mam group that you were concerned about was the Criminal Justice 
Committee in getting that passed unanimously or were there other committees 
that were really key m this 9 

LEVINE From the committee perspective it was the Criminal Justice Committee and 
my guess is that s the only committee that it went to But it wouldn t have 
only been members of the Criminal Justice Committee that we were concerned 
with initially and also in the state senate the Judiciary Committee and the 
Criminal Justice Committee in the assembly they were two separate 
committees criminal things in the Criminal Justice Committee civil in the 
Judiciary Committee In the senate they were all together m the Judiciary 
Committee so we would have had to have gone to the senate Judiciary 
Committee as well And my recollection is that I was more concerned at that 
time about some potential obstacles in the senate Judiciary Committee from 
some old line members of the committee who just didn t think there was a 
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need to change the law 

You know what you do in a situation like that is you go to an individual 
I would go see members of the senate Judiciary Committee and talk to them 
about it and ask them if they had problems and if they had problems try to 
explain them or bring other people who could I do remember seeing several 
members of that committee individually after the bill passed the assembly 
YATES So obviously before it s going to 

LEVINE Before the senate hearing I d go to members of that committee and talk to 

them I think I went to five or six of them individually and made my case and 
by the time What you want to do is have your votes before the committee 
hearing begins but that s where you do your homework 
YATES Do you remember anything about when you met with any of those committee 
members 9 

LEVINE I don t actually 
YATES Anything in particular 9 
LEVINE I don t remember the details 

YATES But whatever you did helped obviously get it through the senate 
LEVINE Absolutely Absolutely 

YATES Out of curiosity what was the if you remember the time frame of how long 
from you when you started with this to when you got it through 9 
LEVINE I don t remember I don t remember 

YATES Because I m always curious to hear about how long some of these things take 
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LEVINE Well they vary and there are one year bills and two year bills and on this one 
I think we pretty much lined up our support and had some momentum and just 
went after it and I think it was a matter of a few months is my guess 

YATES Yes that sounds pretty remarkable actually 

LEVINE Well if you lay your groundwork and do your homework you have a shot at 
that Doesn t always work so well 

YATES Anything else 9 I realize you know we can only hit so many things but 
anything else about 

LEVINE These are highlights I know there were a lot of other bills 

YATES In Criminal Justice 9 

LEVINE I had a nursing home bill of rights that I don t even remember what committee 
it went through 

YATES I also noticed one about a measure you carried to curb fund raising by 
officials Does that ring any bells 9 

LEVINE That rings a bell because it s actually There s an effort to repeal it going 
on right now in the state assembly Someone brought it to my attention in the 
last several weeks That was an important bill I think we ve beaten back this 
effort but what it was was a lot of local officeholders are appointed to various 
boards and commissions which are really sort of quasi judicial bodies They 
have the authority to grant or refuse to grant permits so they really have kind 
of judicial imprimatur on people seeking permits to do things within the 
jurisdiction of these bodies 
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And there were some abuses most notably at the time m the [California] 
Coastal Commission where local supervisors or city council members would 
sit on these commissions like the Coastal Commission and when someone 
had an application before them they would go to these people and say It d be 
nice if you d contribute to my re election campaign to the city council It 
was tome akin to a judge going to a litigant and saying Well you know not 
that it will affect my judgment but how about a campaign contribution*? 

Which I thought was just outrageous It was pure and simple blackmail 

It s very hard for someone with an application before a coastal 
commissioner who s a city councilman to say Gee I don t want to give you 
a campaign for your re election 

Fortunately there was a lot of journalistic focus on this and the LA 
Times did an investigative series showing some of the outrageous abuses So I 
introduced a bill that basically said if you are an elected officeholder and you 
are sitting on a quasi judicial body you can t seek or accept campaign 
contributions to whatever office you hold or are running for from anyone who 
is an applicant or an opponent of an application for you in that quasi judicial 
body 

A lot of legislators didn t like this because they and their friends were 
sitting on these bodies and it just took a source of fundraising away But it 
was to me sort of a pure and simple invitation to corruption 
Well it did look like you were having difficulties getting it through 
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We did have difficulties on that one but we passed it and ironically some 
state assemblyman tried to repeal it about three weeks ago and I got out of the 
blue an e mail from someone in the State Fair Political Practices Commission 
saying You may be interested in this And I sent a blistering e mail to the 
consultant to the assembly committee before which this bill was pending and 
they ve now scaled it back dramatically so that it does not repeal 

There was an exemption that we allowed of up to $250 I don t know why 
we allowed it We probably had to to get the bill through and they ve indexed 
the exemption so that it s now $450 which I thought was unfortunate But 
they have dropped their effort to repeal the bill That was a significant piece of 
legislation at the time just basically to try to clean up state and local 
government 

Anything else you can think of 7 111 look through my notes again when we 
meet next time but those were the ones we had talked about that seemed 
important 

Well those were all things I felt very good about 

OK So time wise you re elected in 77 you re re elected in 78 we have 
Prop 13 and then as you touched on briefly we have some seeds or a little bit 
of connection perhaps with what s happening in terms of the transition in the 
speakership 
Right 

So why don t you talk about what was starting to happen that then led to this 
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shakeup 

LEVINE Well in a word some of the members of the assembly just felt that the 

leadership wasn t all that it should be and wasn t focused as aggressively on 
the issues that were facing the state 
YATES I m sorry I m going to just go ahead and turn 
[End Tape 4 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side B] 

YATES OK Sorry about that I interrupted you We were getting near the end of the 
tape 

So anyway you were saying about 

LEVINE There were some members of the assembly who were frustrated by what they 
perceived to be sort of sluggish leadership in the assembly and there were 
other members of the assembly who were outraged that any members of the 
assembly would think of challenging the personally popular Leo McCarthy 
who everybody liked It happened that the person who challenged Leo had 
become a very very close friend and still is Howard Berman and I felt that 
Howard would have made a much more effective leader for the state 
legislature and a group of us felt that way And then a group who were sort of 
Leo loyalists just thought it was a combination of disloyal and worse 
YATES You mean because he was majority leader or 

LEVINE Both because he was majority leader and had been appointed by Leo and also 
just because the view was Leo was doing OK A lot of people didn t feel 
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there was a problem m the leadership and a lot of people thought Leo was a 
very good speaker and Leo had been a good speaker before You know it s 
hard not to like Leo he s a nice guy So some people felt including myself 
that Howard would have just been much better in many ways and others just 
were infuriated that Howard would take Leo on So it became a really 
unpleasant and bitter fight inside the Democratic Caucus 

YATES That extended way beyond the normal 

LEVINE Well it ended up extending for more than a year and played out into assembly 
races all over the state Howard got a majority in the caucus a bare majority 
twenty six to twenty four There were fifty Democrats in the caucus And 
when the caucus convened m early 1980 to vote on caucus issues including 
Howard s challenge to Leo Howard received a majority Traditionally when 
the caucus votes the minority coalesces along with the majority and presents a 
united front but in this instance the differences were so The disagreement 
was so bitter that all but one of the McCarthy forces refused to vote for 
Howard for speaker and decided that they would basically join the Republicans 
in not voting for a new speaker and create a stalemate This was orchestrated 
by Willie Brown who was fairly brilliant in this process and said to the 
McCarthy forces You know no reason you have to follow tradition and go 
with the majority Let s wait them out 

So instead of a resolution in a caucus where it was a twenty six to twenty 
four vote and actually one McCarthy supporter [Michael] Mike Gage felt that 
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even though he preferred McCarthy to Berman for speaker he believed that the 
caucus should band together once it voted So Gage would go to the floor and 
join the twenty six Berman people as a twenty seventh vote but the other 
twenty three McCarthy people refused to vote for Berman and so McCarthy 
stayed speaker by default because there was a majority to elect a new speaker 
It was three camps the Republicans the Bermamtes and the McCarthyites 
Then the McCarthy and Berman forces fought it out throughout primary 
elections up and down the State of California where there were McCarthy 
Democrats and Berman Democrats and the McCarthy Democrats got support 
from the McCarthy forces the Berman Democrats got support from the 
Berman forces It was a very blood mess which actually caused more 
Democrats probably to win than would have won otherwise because so much 
more emphasis and focus and money went into the primary election so that 
more Democrats ended up winning 

Then Willie Brown emerged Beiman and McCarthy knocked each other 
off and Willie Brown ended up being the speaker That s kind of a shorthand 
summary of a bloody unpleasant miserable fight that lasted for over a year 
YATES You talked about the division amongst the Democrats in the caucus Do you 
remember at what point you really started seeing this become a serious 
division versus just sort of grumblings or 

LEVINE After the first vote Well it was a serious division from early on A lot of 
the McCarthy people just felt it was the height of disloyalty and a lot of the 
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Berman people felt it was unfair for the McCarthy people to make this any 
more of a moral issue or beyond a caucus fight than any other caucus fight 
was So it started getting pretty bruising early in the process 

YATES What about the impact in terms of the caucus s effectiveness within just the 
legislative parameters 9 

LEVINE Well there were really three caucuses It was quite bizarre I mean there was 
really a Berman caucus and a McCarthy caucus and the Berman people felt 
betrayed by the McCarthy people because they thought you know majority 
rules and there s a majority in the caucus for Berman and you guys should 
abide by the rules you expect other people to abide by The McCarthy people 
felt well the rules didn t apply if you challenge a speaker in midstream and 
why should they allow Berman to become the speaker when even though he 
had a majority of the caucus Leo had been initially elected presumably for a 
two year term let him fill out the two year term And there was no common 
ground on this one 

YATES So in terms of a legislative agenda or anything 9 

LEVINE Legislation still occurred I mean it really didn t affect the legislative process 
as much as the political process It was a bloody political process It didn t 
alter the mix in terms of how people felt about broad legislative issues but it 
really poisoned the well in terms of how people felt about just the political 
process 

YATES Was also part of the concern about McCarthy was the fact that he was planning 
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to run for another office 9 

There was a sense that Leo was focused more on Leo than he was on the 
caucus 

Because of course you read about that and so I wanted to get your sense of 
that 

Yes It was just that the Berman people by and large felt that Leo wasn t 
providing the type of leadership that was needed at that time and that he was 
probably thinking about his own future and that the caucus should have been 
led by somebody who was much more focused on the caucus 
So once And we can wrap up with this because I know you need to finish 
and then if there s any follow up I can ask you next time Was there any 
sense once Willie Brown was in the mix of what could have been done for 
Howard Berman in terms of this speakership fight 9 

At that point in time the Berman people realized that we had lost and many of 
us had our sights set on going to Congress myself included And Willie who 
is the consummate skillful inside baseball player in politics I mean Willie is a 
very skilled charming smart strategist basically wanted us to go to Congress 
Willie felt OK he didn t need us around and he was very gracious to Howard 
and to me and to other people who were for Berman [Richard] Rick Lehman 
wanted to go to Congress [Douglas H ] Doug Bosco who had been on the 
McCarthy side wanted to go to Congress 


California was going to get some new congressional seats and there was a 
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redistncting coming along and so Willie Everybody felt it was in 
everybody s interest for the Democrats to consolidate and some of the key 
people who were involved with Berman to go to Washington And Willie was 
very supportive of that entire agenda [Laughter] That s basically how that 
aspect of it worked and everybody sort of pulled together 

I mean I stayed on Criminal Justice and Energy and worked on those 
issues Willie asked me to chair the Criminal Justice Committee 1 didn t 
really want to do it and he didn t push me too hard to do it Terry wanted to 
chair it I didn t want to chair it I still had my alternative energy and 
conservation and renewable resources agenda 
YATES So you weren t too unhappy 

LEVINE So I was happy to still be chairman of the Energy Subcommittee I was also on 
the Ways and Means Committee which gave me a great deal of influence on a 
broad series of legislative issues Berman realized he was not going to be 
speaker and set his sights also on going to Congress where he s been terrific 
So people refocused 

YATES OK Well we can finish up next time since it s 11 20 
LEVINE Great 
[End Tape 4 Side B] 
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[Session 5 May 26 2004] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side A] 

YATES Great This is our last session 
LEVINE OK 

YATES That s what we re shooting for 
LEVINE It s been a pleasure 

YATES It s been fun for me too I was just chatting with you as usual about what the 
plan was for the time we re meeting together One thing I want to make sure I 
ask you before I forget since this is the last time we re meeting is you 
mentioned that Senator Kuchel was I think you used the word furious over one 
of the first votes you cast 
LEVINE True He was 
YATES I d love to hear what that was about 

LEVINE I recall that one pretty vividly That was a bill to site a liquefied natural gas 
terminal in southern California Senator Kuchel was on the board I believe 
He either was or had been on the board of the holding company of the utility 
or of the utility that wanted to site the LNG terminal It was one of the big 
utilities in southern California I think Pacific Lighting was the holding 
company Why can 11 think of it 9 There were a couple of very big utilities at 
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the time and this was one of them 
Well there s [Southern California] Edison 
It was not Edison 

That s of course the first one that comes to mind 

Yes There was another one that was probably bigger than Edison at this time 
I 11 think of it I don t remember who it was I ought to because I dealt with 
them so much and I knew people there And this bill passed overwhelmingly 
but I felt that it was environmentally risky and hazardous and not a good cost 
benefit analysis to site it And the Resources Committee on which I had just 
been appointed heard the bill before the full assembly heard it and there was 
an eleven to two vote m Resources I was one of the two who voted against it 
I thought it was unwise 

Now the other person on the Resources Committee who voted against it 
who became a very good friend of mine Tom Bates who represented 
Berkeley made some scathing comments about the utility and one of those 
comments although uttered by Tom was attributed to me and I hadn t made 
the comment And one of the things Kuchel was very unhappy about was he 
thought I had disparaged the company which I had not 

I felt the company was acting in good faith and had never been critical of 
the company I just thought that the idea was flawed But either the L A 
Times or somebody quoted me with what Tom had said which was quite 
incendiary And Kuchel called me and said How could you say that about 
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this company'? And I said I didn t say it I voted against it And he said 
Well it says you said it And I said Well it may say I said it but I didn t 
I don t remember how the mix up occurred I think there was a tape recording 
of the hearing or there was a radio feed or something and someone thought 
Tom was me It wasn t a TV feed But he was also unhappy with the vote I 
cast but it was colored largely by the commentary that was ascribed to me 
Ultimately that bill passed seventy three to four in the assembly I was 
one of the four I continued to oppose it I thought it was a bad idea and 
eventually the utility itself dropped the idea It turned out that it was a bad 
idea even though it sailed through the assembly with the help of the assembly 
leadership Speaker McCarthy was strongly for it and pushed the Democrats to 
support it I just disagreed 

Kuchel was unhappy that I opposed it He was more unhappy as I recall 
today by comments that were attributed to me that I actually hadn t made 
That was the issue 
YATES Well that makes sense 

LEVINE Pacific Lighting Pacific Lighting was the company 
YATES Was that the company 9 
LEVINE Yes 

YATES Out of curiosity were you m contact with him still regularly at that point 9 
LEVINE I was in periodic contact with him We had stayed friendly I had you know 
known him very well all my life and he had helped me in my assembly 
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election This was a special which I think I mentioned Republicans as well 
as Democrats could vote m the primary I received two very important 
Republican endorsements from moderate Republican leaders Tom Kuchel and 
former moderate Republican Congressman Alphonzo Bell who just died a few 
weeks ago A1 Bell had represented a lot of this area in Congress and Kuchel 
had been out of the Senate by then for nine years but he was still known by 
some people The only Republicans I was going to appeal to anyway were 
going to be moderate Republicans So Kuchel had helped me and we had 
been friends my whole life 

So we were in touch We had been in touch more recently because I had 
asked him for his help in my campaign which had just concluded And this 
was the very first big issue I dealt with as a new assemblyman just sworn in 
wet behind the ears and I didn t go along with the overwhelming majority In 
retrospect I think I was right But he was very unhappy when he saw an 
eleven to two vote and a seventy three to four vote and I was one of the two 
and the four on a position he didn t agree with 

YATES Well like you just said it doesn t help if you read comments that he attributed 
to you 

LEVINE Right And he knew me well enough I think to know that those were not the 
type of comments I ordinarily make and he was more upset by the comments 
But he was upset by the vote as well The vote I cast the comments I didn t 


make 
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You will own up to the vote 
I will own up to the vote 

Last time we finished up talking about the shift in the leadership from 
McCarthy to well McCarthy Berman Brown 

It eventually went from McCarthy to Brown with not much leadership during 
the interim where there were two Democratic sub caucuses a McCarthy 
caucus and a Berman caucus 

There are a couple of other questions I want to come back to but now that you 

mention that because I don t think you addressed that last time talk about that 

interim period and what was going on 

Well the interim period which lasted for about a year 

That s a long time 

The speakership vote happened either late 79 or early 80 and it was a 
twenty six twenty four vote in the caucus and the minority decided to align 
with the Republicans rather than to coalesce around a small majority but a 
majority And as I think I mentioned last time one member of the minority 
felt that even though he preferred McCarthy that it was a fair and square vote 
and the Democrats shouldn t have aligned with the Republicans And so there 
were always twenty seven votes on the floor for Berman with Mike Gage 
joining the Berman twenty six 

But basically there were two caucuses inside the Democratic Caucus a 
Berman faction of twenty six members and a McCarthy faction of twenty four 
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members and it was a deeply divided caucus Once the legislature Well 
even before the legislature recessed this political battle found itself spilling 
over into a number of primary elections where the Berman people felt the 
responsibility for trying to help the people who had supported Berman and the 
McCarthy people supported the people who had supported McCarthy 

Generally the leadership supports all the incumbent Democrats to the 
extent that they can And ironically in 1980 during the Reagan landslide 
when Democrats fared poorly across the boards including in the congressional 
delegation where a couple of key Democrats were knocked off in Congress 
including [James C ] Jim Corman who was an institution in Congress and 
who was the chair of the Democratic Congressional Campaign Committee 
who lost what was previously considered a safe House seat to Bobbi Fiedler in 
the [San Fernando] Valley the Democrats actually I think gained seats or 
certainly held their own m the state because there was so much effort between 
the Berman people and the McCarthy people to elect Democrats not always 
the same ones 

But there were Berman candidates and McCarthy candidates both in 
primaries and in generals and it was not a very pleasant time Then 
eventually the McCarthy forces aligned with the Republicans and elected 
Willie Brown as the Speaker Eventually I think the Republicans regretted 
having done that because Willie became a relatively partisan speaker in some 


respects 
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But Willie is so skilled that he was able even though he did some things 
the Republicans eventually concluded were partisan he also elevated a number 
of Republicans to important positions which made some of the Republicans 
happy 

That was one of the promises or negotiated points 
And he kept that promise Willie was the consummate dealmaker who 
understood better than many of the people who were dealing with him a 
broader picture in terms of I mean he d make a deal on one thing that was 
consistent with fifteen other things he was doing and the person dealing with 
him on the one thing only knew about the one he didn t know about the other 
fifteen But Willie kept his deals 

Let me ask you you were mentioning the issue of the elections that year 
There are two caucuses basically with the Berman camp supporting certain 
candidates McCarthy supporting certain candidates You had mentioned 
before when I d asked you about any support from the caucus in terms of 
raising funds or receiving funds 
For my own race 

Yes early on but that it started to change Is this a tying in point 9 
Well it also depended on the nature of the district you were running for 
Of course 

I mean the fact is I was running in a seat where there were wealthy Democrats 
who were willing to contribute to my campaign I was viewed as in a surplus 
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district where I could actually export money to other candidates and where I 
didn t need resources m the view of the caucus And in fairness I really 
didn t 

But I m wondering if this juncture also 

This time period saw a greater concentration of resources coming from the 
leadership of the legislature into other races and there was a strong effort and 
generally a successfi.il effort in marginal districts where the candidate or the 
incumbent needed money and couldn t raise it himself or herself to the extent 
necessary where the leadership would work hard to raise money and send it to 
these districts 

OK Having asked you this Well I didn t ask you this exact question but 
I was trying to get at it last time and didn t ask it very well and I m thinking 
about this again in terms of the two caucuses—I m sorry I m jumbling my 
words there—what I m thinking is you have two caucuses for about a period 
of a year and I m wondering what impact that has on the members in terms of 
an agenda legislatively etc if the leadership is split like that 
It makes it much more difficult I mean it s very hard to establish the kind of 
trust and implement the kinds of policies that you want to pursue when the 
caucus is divided and it was not divided at all along philosophical lines I 
mean there were liberals moderates and conservatives on both sides This 
was really much more political analysis and personal relationships and an 
assessment of the politics 
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Sure But it still means that you re not a cohesive group 
It unquestionably means you re not a cohesive group and it makes it more 
difficult to legislate m the fashion that you would like It just was a It was 
a constraint It didn t mean things didn t get done I mean things did get 
done Bills got passed budgets got passed legislation got passed There was 
a Democratic governor who was able to get support from both caucuses But it 
did make it more difficult 

At this point I want to back up a little bit more because I never really asked 
you in terms of before this starts to happen when this split starts to happen 
what Leo McCarthy was like Describe what he was like as a speaker what his 
style was like 

Leo was Well you know the truth is I was only there for a relatively short 
time with Leo as the speaker So my limited experience with Leo as the 
speaker was that he did exercise leadership in trying to move the caucus to 
pursue things that he felt and that by and large the majority of Democrats felt 
were right 

One of the things that motivated the Berman forces to rebel and support 
Berman was the sense that Leo was not as focused as perhaps he ought to be 
or Howard Beiman would have been on a combination of a more aggressive 
partisan agenda working more aggressively to elect more Democrats focusing 
on the political issues the upcoming reapportionment that would have been a 
big issue in the next session But specifics are very hard to recall twenty some 
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years later 

YATES OK Yes And I may have asked you I mean you may have discussed the 
previously but I thought I d try again to see if there was anything in particular 
that struck you about what he was like as a leader 
LEVINE He Again it s hard to be precise He was kind of different at different 

times When he did feel very strongly about pursuing something he would be 
very aggressive in seeking a result When he didn t feel very strongly he 
wouldn t be But that s You know that makes sense You only want to 
exercise legislative leadership when it s needed You want legislators to feel 
that they re as independent as can be you know consistent with accomplishing 
your goals and having a broad Democratic agenda 

And there was a lot of diversity among the Democrats m the legislature 
The rural Democrats were substantially more conservative than the urban 
Democrats You know you were holding together in the same way I 
mean not quite the same as in Congress where the southern Democrats were 
dramatically more conservative than the national and northern Democrats 
But you re holding together kind of a diverse constituency and you only 
want to impose your will on it when necessary and you want to do it in a way 
that leaves latitude for the people whose philosophies or constituencies are 
different from the norm But again it s There s a tight rein at times and a 
loose rein most of the time The tight rein occurs when very specific issues 
come up But I can t recreate it with precision twenty some years later 
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YATES Yes Well you re doing pretty well actually You mentioned some of the 
reasons or the concerns reapportionment maybe pushing a certain agenda 
more And that ties in Maybe there s a few other things that you can add as 
to why you thought Howard Berman would be able to better serve as speaker 
Was there anything else that really struck you 9 
LEVINE Howard had better political antenna I thought than Leo Maybe it was that he 
was younger and more energetic Howard I always From the earliest days 
in which I started working with Howard I found him to have a rare 
combination of extraordinary strategic skill an ability to get along with 
virtually anybody and at the same time advance a political agenda in a 
seemingly noncombative nonconfrontational sophisticated thoughtful way 
Leo had some of those qualities I just didn t think he had them to the 
extent that Howard did I actually thought Leo did some of that very well 
maybe a little better earlier than after he had been speaker as long as he was 
speaker I think there was also a little bit of a sense of some complacency 
setting in among the leadership and a feeling of almost an assumption of the 
leadership prerogatives rather than the need to constantly re earn them 
Howard had and has had throughout his career—and I ve seen it even 
more in his congressional career—-just this unique combination of skills to 
advance an agenda in a very effective way while knowing where and when to 
compromise and appearing to act in a way that satisfies—and m fact more 
than appearing actually acting in a way that satisfies a broad set of interests 
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while at the same time being very effective m advancing an agenda He s a 
uniquely skilled legislator in that regard I felt that in Sacramento and I ve 
observed that throughout his career in Washington 
YATES I think you touched on this last time but I m just thinking again considering 
those characteristics and then what you read m the press for example about 
what actually happened with the speakership then is there anything that you 
can identify that you think was really key as to why this didn t work out 
considering those characteristics you just described 9 
LEVINE Well for one thing the press One thing Howard isn t great at is press 

skills He s never really cared too much about it It s one of the reasons he s 
strong as a legislator He s thinking much more about getting things done than 
about the stones in the press and he s not looking for press and outside of a 
leadership context when you re doing legislation that endears you to your 
colleagues I mean most everybody else is looking for press He s really not 
which is one reason He s happy to give the credit to anybody else and not 
assume it himself 

The mam reason that it didn t work out Look There were two things 
The McCarthy people felt very aggrieved They felt that Leo had been speaker 
and you don t change speakers in the middle of a session and that this was not 
playing by the Marquis of Queensbury rules although there s no reason that 
you can t change speakers in the middle of a session There s no rule to say 
that you shouldn t But Leo and some of his strongest supporters did a very 
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good job at convincing a lot of members that this was perfidy and done in the 
dark of night and therefore they shouldn t play by the rules and go along with 
the majority of the caucus 

And then Willie who is the consummate negotiator and political infighter 
probably better than Howard at least at that time 
YATES He d also been through a previous 

LEVINE He had lost a speakership fight himself He really saw this as his opportunity 
to recapture what appeared lost forever And Willie managed to make a deal 
with the Republicans And our side the Berman side never thought of making 
a deal with the Republicans I mean part of the raison d etre and the essence 
of Howard s candidacy was to advance the more partisan Democratic interests 
Willie played on that And he got the Republicans terrified of what a Berman 
speakership would be saying This guy is really tough He may seem like a 
nice guy to you but he s really tough You let him be speaker you guys are 
dead forever Make me speaker I 11 share power with you 

And so Willie outmaneuvered Howard And also again some of it is just 
personal loyalty There were a couple of people who chose Howard over Leo 
but who chose Willie over Howard There were some members of the 
legislature who agreed with Howard and liked Howard and felt that Howard 
would have been a better speaker and a more effective speaker than Leo but 
when Willie entered the equation they were old friends of Willie s And so it 
just changed the mix 
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So you had three different elements 

You had three elements You had four elements You had McCarthy Brown 

Berman and the Republicans And Brown and the Republicans with the 

McCarthy people s support outflanked the Berman people 

Yes Well we know Willie Brown became speaker and that he did do some 

things like appoint Republicans to chairs of committees etc 

Right 

And you had mentioned though that And I m thinking about how much 
he reached out to those people who were Democrats 
Who were on Berman s side 

Who were on Berman s side But you did say that he had offered you the 

chairmanship of the Criminal Justice Committee Is that correct 9 

That is correct 

And you didn t want it 

That s also correct 

Why was that 9 

I didn t want it because my views on those issues were quite liberal and I 
wanted to run for Congress I was happy to be a member of the committee 
where I could exercise a great deal of influence but I didn t want to be the 
point person as the chairman on issues that were as controversial as that at 
that time where I knew my positions would be lightning rod positions I was 
perfectly comfortable and content to take my positions and wanted to take 
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them but I didn t think I d accomplish any more as chairman than I would as a 


member and I thought that I would be more of a lightning rod because I would 
be viewed as a West L A liberal Democrat on a committee where there was a 
great deal of emotion attendant to a lot of these issues 

I actually thought substantively I would be more likely to see my positions 
prevail as a member of the committee than I would as chairman of the 
committee if there were a more moderate chairman who was willing to give 
me a great deal of influence on the committee than having a liberal chairman 
like me who would have been a nice fat target for people who didn t like the 
things the committee was doing 

I mean it was a combination of things But I felt that I was the wrong 
person because I was so clearly identified as a liberal Democrat and as a strong 
civil libertarian on these issues I thought that the committee would be more 
effective and that my agenda would be advanced further without my being 
chairman of the committee 

YATES I was just double checking So Terry Goggin 

LEVINE Terry Goggin became the chairman 

YATES And you did touch a little bit on how you thought 

LEVINE Terry did a very good job as chairman of that committee Terry developed a 
mechanism which was pretty effective of letting members such as myself have 
enormous influence m tailoring legislation And rather than just killing bills 
which the committee was known for doing m the past—it was known as the 
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graveyard of criminal justice legislation—Terry would work with people like 
myself to fashion bills that did not do the damage that a lot of the right wingers 
and very conservative supporters of what I thought were draconian bills 
wanted to accomplish 

Rather than outright kill them we would amend them in a way where we 
would de fang them and we would get rid of the objectionable provisions and 
find middle ground that was acceptable to enough people to develop sort of a 
broad consensus on these issues And that s what a legislative process is 
supposed to be And Terry was much better positioned to do that than I was at 
that time 

I actually got better at that in Congress and was more effective in terms of 
tailoring legislation and building coalitions I was good at that in the 
legislature but I just had the wrong profile to do that in 1981 Terry had the 
right profile to do it and did a good job with it 
YATES So you feel that you were in this mold whether that was the reality or not that 
was the perception 7 

LEVINE Well the truth is I am a strong civil libertarian and I was able to accomplish 
what I wanted in terms of civil liberties protections by being a member of the 
committee more effectively than I would have been able to do as the I 
would have been kind of the poster boy viewed as the person who killed all 
these bills Also I hadn t developed the ability yet to fashion legislation in the 
way that Terry was able to do it as chairman and I admired his ability to do 
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that 

You said you were able to do that more or move in that direction when you 
were in Congiess What changed 9 I m curious 

I just learned more You know it s funny I told you in a prior interview how 
I had learned how to do this some m some environmental legislation dealing 
with the real estate industry I hadn t really learned how to do it yet in criminal 
justice legislation and I don t know why I hadn t I just viewed that as more 
you know more of an issue of abstract principle which m some aspects of the 
legislation to me it is 

I feel very fundamentally unalterably unwilling to compromise on certain 
civil liberties protections But even m that area if you get rid of the 
objectionable provisions you can enact legislation that is fine and not harmful 
I wasn t there yet I was more involved in just if it s a bad bill you kill it 
And by the way if it is a bad bill by and large if you can you should kill it 
But it sounds like for you there were more complexities 
Well there s a safety valve element to it I often have wondered what would 
have happened if the legislature under the McCarthy leadership had been 
more flexible in dealing with Prop 13 You know could there have been a 
safety valve where the legislature provided some homeowners property tax 
relief to people instead of leading to a situation where the voters reacted with 
such enormous consequences to the state many of them being negative by 


enacting Prop 13 
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The legislature clearly failed in dealing with Prop 13 and part of that was 
an inability to compromise on an important issue It s true that the content of 
Prop 13 was overbroad and an overreaction but it s also true that it was an 
overreaction to a serious problem that the legislature didn t deal with properly 
In criminal justice legislation at that time and the pendulum had swung in 
a different direction since then but at that time probably the legislature needed 
to create a safety valve where people who were legitimately feeling that 
victims didn t have a place in the system and that law enforcement needed 
some additional help those were legitimate concerns And you do need to find 
a mechanism in any legislative context where you re balancing concerns 
Compromise is not a dirty word and it s how the legislative process 
works And it s easier to do that if it s led by somebody who is seen more in 
the middle and I was seen not in the middle on those issues at that time 
YATES You mentioned that when this occurred approximately Brown offering you 
the chairmanship of the Criminal Justice Committee that you had decided to 
run for Congress 
LEVINE I had 

YATES When did you make that decision*? 

LEVINE I made that decision after the 1980 elections when it was clear that there was a 
still a Republican in a seat that a Democrat had a shot at and that redistncting 
offered the prospect of improving that seat I thought this was going to be my 
best opportunity to get to Congress 
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I was passionately interested in a lot of foreign policy issues I tried in the 
legislature to find ways to get as involved as I could with Middle East foreign 
policy issues by getting so immersed m energy issues which was the closest 
link that the California legislature provided to Middle East foreign policy 
issues in an effort to try to make California the leader m being independent of 
imported foreign oil 

But I knew that the real action in foreign policy for a legislator was in 
Congress that it was a stretch to put it mildly to be trying to legislate m 
foreign affairs through a state legislature So in 1980 when the dust had 
settled it was clear that there was a district that I lived in that a Democrat 
would have a shot at winning and that if it could be improved through 
reapportionment a Democrat would be a likely winner 

So I focused at that point on working to encourage those people who were 
doing reapportionment and I was on that committee although being on the 
committee was more window dressing than anything else because it was a 
small group of people who really did the drafting—I was not among them— 
but I urged the leadership to make that district a better district for a Democrat 
veiy much wanting to be the Democrat running in that district 
Let s talk about that committee at least m the context of what is supposed to 
happen or how things are supposed to work with reapportionment and 
redistricting redistricting being the state level 


LEVINE Right 
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YATES And then come back to the impact on the district that you re talking about that 


you ended up running in for Congress 

LEVINE Right 

YATES So Elections and Reapportionment Committee 1981 to 82 or that session is 
when you were on Richard Alatorre was the chair Correct 9 

LEVINE Right Right Right 

YATES Talk about what you were doing on the committee 

LEVINE Well essentially this is such a At least at the time before the advent of 
the type of computer technology that exists today where redistncting is not 
nearly as arcane as it was at that time but at that time there were a handful of 
people who had the ability to develop and the knowledge of all kinds of 
complex voting patterns and data that will let you know sort of how to 
configure districts in order to know which would be a safe Democratic seat 
which would be a safe Republican seat which would be a marginal seat 

YATES Who were those people 9 

LEVINE Well there was a staff of the assembly Reapportionment Committee the 
senate [Elections and] Reapportionment Committee and Michael Berman 
Howard Berman s brother who is a redistncting expert was intimately 
involved in this process assisting the congressional delegation which was 
headed then by Phil Burton to draw the congressional lines 

Michael was involved also in the assembly lines I believe I don t 
remember the details I mean I don t remember who did exactly what but 
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Michael is a very gifted person in general and has a great deal of knowledge 
in this piocess 

I interrupted your flow You were saying there were a handful of people at 
that point 

There were a handful of people And basically Look this has been going 
on in America for two hundred years and it s not much of a secret that 
Democrats try to advantage themselves and Republicans try to advantage 
themselves They both try to do it within the context of some framework But 
it s the most political process that there is in politics It happens every ten 
years and there are wars that are political battles all over the country on these 
issues They re much better known today than they used to be because it s 
sort of more visible and public 

At that time California gained five House seats so California s 
congressional delegation was going to be by far the largest in the country and 
there would be five new seats for California 

But there was concern right that they were going to lose some seats at the 
state level is that correct 9 
Yes There was concern that the 
In L A I think 

Democratic majority was such that they may lose seats There were 
population shifts 

Yes That s what I m trying to get at 
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LEVINE Moving population further south than L A into Orange County and San Diego 
[County] which are more Republican areas or at that time were more 
Republican areas Ironically now Orange County is not such a definite 
Republican area in the way that it was at that time But then Orange County 
was just totally Republican territory and San Diego was very heavily 
Republican So there was a fear that the shifting southward shifting 
population would erode the Democratic majority in both the assembly and in 
the senate 

And you know being on the committee was of marginal of very marginal 
significance Basically the staffs of the committees and the people helping the 
congressional delegation worked cooperatively with each other to draw lines 
Individual members were consulted somewhat but none of us had the 
knowledge to independently assess what districts would mean outside of our 
own areas I mean we all had some proprietary interest in our own backyard 
and most people who get elected to the legislature know enough about their 
own district to have a sense of what s happening to it and when territory is 
added or subtracted whether it will hurt them or help them 

But once you get much beyond your own area unless you are a real 
student of reapportionment arcana which very few legislators are and very 
few members of that committee were—probably none—you re at the mercy of 
the people who have the numbers So I was on the committee I don t even 
recall the committee meeting more than a few times 
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YATES I was going to ask because you said something about being contacted 

individually I was wondering what you would cover in a meeting of the 
committee 

LEVINE Very broad things that didn t add up to a lot It was not a committee that was 
instrumental in the nuts and bolts of the redistncting process other than 
approving the broad strokes That was a leadership driven committee I mean 
the leadership would 

YATES I was wondering about Brown s role in this 

LEVINE Willie was very involved in redistncting and in fact that was one of the areas 
where his Republican coalition and he had some tension but also some 
agreement Now this is also always an issue where there are splits inside 
caucuses as well as between caucuses Many incumbents are much more 
interested in protecting their own district than in improving the overall 
numbers of their party And sometimes there is a tension between the 
improvement of individual incumbent districts and improving the numbers 
broadly of a particular political party 

In the last redistncting for the 2000 reapportionment a number of 
Republicans have been criticized for accepting what many perceived to be an 
incumbent protection plan that kept the Democrats in a position to maintain a 
substantial majority even though individual Republican incumbents were 
protected 

YATES I know there were problems with the Republican I think wasn t it [Gerald 
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N ] Jerry Felando s district and Marilyn Ryan s district for example which 
was 

LEVINE That were put together 
YATES Yes 
LEVINE Yes Right 

YATES So it s interesting to think how that works m terms of whatever was 
negotiated 

LEVINE Well then the Republican Caucus makes basically a decision between 

Marilyn and Jerry I mean these are tough issues And you see it all over the 
country It does happen in congressional districts every ten years When states 
lose population people get thrown into the same district 
YATES You were saying—and it s not surprising—that this is leadership driven What 
about the role of the chair on this particular committee Richard Alatorre 7 
LEVINE Richard would have been working hand in glove with Willie And Richard 
was one of Willie s closest allies Richard and Willie are exceptionally close 
friends certainly were then I assume they are now And Willie selected a 
close ally because he wanted somebody that he could trust completely for this 
most sensitive assignment And so Richard was unquestionably working 
extremely closely with Willie throughout this process 
YATES So window dressing you described the committee You didn t meet that 
frequently What if any kind of authority do you have as a committee 7 


LEVINE You have a vote and if enough 
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So it s presented to you 9 

Yes The plan is presented and you vote on it And if there was enough 
unhappiness with the plan a majority of members of the committee could vote 
it down But generally the people developing the plan are skillful enough to 
present a plan that a majority of members of the committee generally a large 
majority and a bipartisan majority will accept And I believe that s what 
happened I don t recall the committee itself being all that engaged because 
the architects of the plan who were largely Richard and Willie 
On the assembly side 

On the assembly side and there would have been Dave Roberti and whoever 
his chairman [Dan Boatwright] was I forgot who it was on the senate side 
I ve forgotten too 

But this is something they don t leave to chance They work this through very 
carefully before presenting it to the membership for a vote of the committee 
Yes You know I was reading this recently now I ve forgotten I know over 
the next couple of years of course there s a lot of back and forth in terms of 
Republicans opposing whatever s passed and then trying to set up a 
commission Then there was the Sebastiani 

Well in fact this got altered on several occasions There was a referendum 
that required the redistricting be changed and in fact my congressional 
district contours were substantially altered between my first term and my 


second term 
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But you were able to get in on the plan 9 I don t mean get in but the district 

I was elected based upon the district that was originally enacted through the 
redistncting legislative process and then it needed to be redrawn There was a 
referendum I think that required the legislature to redraw it and the 
legislature did redraw it and the contours of it changed It was different and it 
was marginally less Democratic but it was still a relatively comfortable 
Democratic majority 

OK Back to Well returning to you m terms of what s happening in 
terms of the congressional district you were talking about that a little bit 
earlier and thinking about this before reapportionment 
Right 

The committee and the actual plan kicks in 

Right It s true that I decided I wanted to run for Congress before I knew what 
the contours of the district were going to look like 

Yes So explain again briefly what they were and then how they changed 
Essentially the district that had been there before redistncting was a district 
that could have gone either way but leaned Republican It included Santa 
Monica where I lived and Venice and then stretched down the coastline 
down into the Palos Verdes Peninsula and took in Palos Verdes Rancho Palos 
Verdes Rolling Hills and Palos Verdes Estates which were very very loyal 
Republican voting areas more loyal than Orange County actually at that time 
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So that it was a coastal stretch the balance of which was in the south and 
which tilted the district in favor of the Republicans 

Now in 1978 a Democrat by the name of Carey Peck almost beat [Robert 
K ] Bob Doman Actually Bob Doman was elected to that seat in 76 and he 
ran against Gary Familian and it was not clear who was going to win It was a 
close race 
[End Tape 5 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side B] 

YATES Sorry I think I didn t quite catch it You were just starting to say 
LEVINE In 1976 I guess A1 Bell had held the seat until then and he retired 
YATES And then it was 

LEVINE And then it was open and the Republicans nominated Bob Doman who was a 
hardcore right winger over several more moderate candidates who were 
viewed to be more electable Bell had been a moderate Republican who 
picked up a lot of Democratic votes With Doman as the Republican nominee 
the Democrats thought they had a shot at winning the seat and they did have a 
shot at winning the seat They nominated Gary Familian The L A Times 
endorsed Familian 

And then Familian did things I don t remember exactly what but he had 
an ad that the L A Times thought was over the edge They withdrew their 
endorsement and toward the end his campaign sort of self destructed Doman 
won I think by more than a few points Doman assumed that the district was 
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safe Carey Peck Gregory Peck s son with a great deal of Hollywood support 
ran for the seat m 78 and snuck up on Doman who was pretty arrogant about 
his ability to get re elected didn t take Peck seriously and Peck almost beat 
Doman He lost by maybe a point or less than a point something very close 
So it then became clear that the seat could go either way Peck ran again 
in 80 and Doman then took him much more seriously and beat him But it 
was also during the Reagan landslide 
YATES So that s the stage for 

LEVINE That s the stage for it and Doman s votes came from the southern part of the 
district overwhelmingly With redistnctmg there was a dramatic shift in the 
district It turned out that all those Palos Verdes Rancho Palos Verdes 
Rolling Hills Palos Verdes Estates areas were taken out of the district and 
given to another congressman It was [Daniel E ] Dan Lungren who had the 
adjacent seat and who was very happy to get all these additional Republicans 
because they simply They made his district a better district for him 

And that population was replaced by a lot of West L A Mar Vista Palms 
a bunch of Inglewood heavily Democratic voters So the district shifted from 
being one that was dominated in the south and tended to vote Republican from 
one that was dominated more in the north and even had an easterly stretch into 
Inglewood and was a clear Democratic district at that time 

Because I had staked the terrain out so early and worked so hard in laying 
the foundation to be the Democrat it was hard by the time the district was 
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created for other Democrats to challenge me and no one did I ended up I 
think being the only Democrat in the primary If anyone else was in it it was 
just as a token And actually I think no one else was in it I think I was the 
only Democratic candidate 

Yes you know and I m sorry I thought I brought that with me but I don t 
think I did 

Well if there was another candidate it was token I mean I m 

Yes So you were in a good position it sounds like regardless of how the 

district 

As long as that district was going to not get worse and it was clear that it was 
likely to get better—it wasn t clear how much better it was going to get—I was 
m a very good position to do it There was a lot of speculation whether it 
would be an east west district moving more into Beverly Hills or all the way 
up to Fairfax like that district is now actually The northern part of that 
district is now Waxman s district stretching from Santa Monica to Fairfax m 
kind of from the coastline east Instead it became a coastal stretch from 
Malibu on the north down to Torrance on the south but including enough West 
L A and Inglewood to make it Democratic 

Now this is a side point but I think I was reading or was reminded that 
because of the shift in the districts there was concern that some people would 
get pushed out like Tony Beilenson I think Wasn t there like Waxman 
Tony s district shifted yes 
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And then Howard Berman was running also 

Right Right Right 

But that s not so much an issue with you 

Well but they all relate to each other because they all bounce around on each 
other s borders Tony s district got bounced further into the [San Fernando] 
Valley 

And his continued to keep moving 

It did And I didn t pay that much attention to his district lines although his 
district continued to be a pretty safe district although m 94 during the 
[Newton L ] Gingrich revolution Tony was faced with a tough challenge It 
was his last race But he won by a substantial amount against a pretty well 
funded Republican challenge 

But basically if you take that entire area where there had been three 
Democratic districts and actually two because Corman lost to Fiedler I mean 
there had been historically Beilenson Waxman Corman In 1980 Corman s 
district became Fiedler s Although [Barry M ] Goldwater [Jr ] was going to 
run for the Senate in 82 so Fiedler s district was moved further into 
Goldwater s district Corman s district that became Fiedler s district was 
made more Democratic Berman ran in that one Beilenson s district was 
altered some Waxman s and Doman s became more Democratic So you had 

And Doman had made the decision to run for the Senate 
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LEVINE Doman made the decision not to run Yes he ran for the Senate Goldwater 
ran for the Senate This was this big Senate primary that [Peter B ] Pete 
Wilson eventually won and then beat Jerry Brown for the Senate in 82 But 
what were two Democratic seats Beilenson and Waxman although what had 
been three Beilenson Waxman and Corman became four myself Berman 
Beilenson and Waxman with those changes 
YATES OK You mentioned setting yourself up in a position that regardless even if 
the district didn t get better that you were m a good position What were you 
doing 9 

LEVINE I was collecting endorsements and raising money I went to all of the local 
cities that could have been in the district and sought the endorsements of the 
local officeholders and the community leaders and got almost all of them I 
think probably all the Democrats and a few of the Republicans and raised 
money 

In fact I get kidded [Christopher J ] Chris Dodd had just been elected to 
the Senate and I asked Chris if he would I knew him a little bit not well 
We had some mutual friends I asked him if he d come out and speak at a 
fund raising dinner for me I said I don t have a district yet I think I will 
But I need to do a fund raiser So he came out and has always reminded me 
that he came to L A to do a speech for me before I had a district to run in 
So m like January of 82 I had a fund raising dinner Chris Dodd came 
and spoke It was very successful I raised a substantial amount of money I 
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don t remember how much I mean the numbers then were totally different 
from what they ve become subsequently but at the time it was a very 
successful dinner And I picked up the support of sort of the political and 
community activist world in the area surrounding what was likely to be the 
district And then when the district finally was created I advertised quickly 
the breadth of support I had in what was the district 
YATES OK So you were able to jump onto the next or shift appropriately 
LEVINE Very quickly Right 

YATES So how is running for Congress different than running for an assembly seat 9 
LEVINE It s not that different It s a little different but it s really not that It s different 
now m that there s a lot of national involvement m contested House races 
Now with the control of Congress being limited to a small number of swing 
districts both parties really land in marginal districts When Jane [F ] Harman 
ran a couple of years ago in a swing district that she d given up to run for 
governor and there was a Republican incumbent in it there were You 
know every issue organization in the country that cared about control of the 
Congress sunk independent expenditures in 

A House district then was a little bit less than twice the size of an 
assembly district There were forty five House seats and eighty assembly 
seats so you divide the population So whereas my assembly seat at the time 
was about 300 000 people my House seat at the time was probably you know 
575 000 people But the mechanics at least then were the same They were 
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raising the money to send out mail to urge voters to vote for you The one big 
difference for me was that I did not walk precincts in my House race 
YATES You mentioned the importance of that in your assembly race 
LEVINE In my assembly race precinct walking was pivotal Had I not walked 
precincts I wouldn t have won With my assembly race I did precinct 
walking fund raising and mail In the House race because I was very well 
known in part of my district and voting loyalty is a little clearer between 
Democrats and Republicans I walked a few targeted precincts in order to just 
get a feel for how I was doing m some areas that I hadn t represented 

For example I had never represented the South Bay so I walked a few 
precincts in El Segundo Manhattan Beach Redondo Beach to introduce 
myself to voters m those areas and to try to gauge how I was doing in those 
areas But it was not the type of intense nonstop precinct walking from nine 
thirty till six thirty seven days a week for three months It was a dozen 
precincts 

YATES Going to the restaurants where people were having breakfast that kind of 
thing 

LEVINE Right I didn t do that But I did raise the money and spent it on mail On the 
other hand by the time the district contours became clear it was pretty clear 
that I would have to screw up badly to lose It was a district that barring 
something extraordinary should have voted Democratic And even though as 
a first time House candidate I was slightly nervous about trusting those 
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numbers I intellectually knew they were right So I acted accordingly 
When of course you read press accounts whether it s the California Journal 
or the L A Times or whatever and they re covering the races they link your 
name Howard Berman s name Waxman I mentioned Tony Beilenson in part 
because of what was happening They were covering the Westside I m 
curious especially since Howard Berman and you were running for the first 
time in seats next to each other 
Right near They didn t touch but they were near 

In that particular case would you work together in terms of trying to run or 
are you basically running independently 7 

No We ran separate campaigns We clearly ran separate campaigns 
So I wanted to ask you I mentioned this to you about this press coverage 
about the strength of Henry Waxman 
Right 

and the connection to Berman and to you Talk a little And they used 
the word machine 
Right 

So talk about the accuracy inaccuracies of the press versus how you perceived 
it 

Well the use of the word machine which some innovative enterprising 
reporter dreamed up at some point before I was ever m politics became a 
summary word used to describe the political operations that involved Henry 
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Waxman Howard Berman and me And you know it s really It was an 
overused and m my view inaccurate word 

When I first ran for the state assembly I m not sure I even knew Henry 
Waxman I had become friendly with Howard Berman through the work I had 
done in the Jewish world that I had mentioned 
YATES Right And Henry Waxman had gone to Congress in 74 I believe 
LEVINE And Henry was already m Congress He had he got elected m 74 And I 
worked assiduously to get Howard s support and I asked Henry for his 
support and Henry I believe supported me I m sure he supported me But 
I m not sure I spoke with Henry in the course of that campaign 

It is true that having had Howard Berman s support and Michael Berman 
running my campaign was invaluable to me in terms of putting that campaign 
together I didn t know how to run an assembly campaign and I didn t have 
the core of local support that I needed until I got Howard and Michael s 
involvement m my campaign although I had my own reach because of my 
involvement in the community over the years 

In the assembly Howard and I became very very close friends We just 
became extremely close friends personally and very close political allies 
When Howard lost for speaker and I was Howard s closest friend m the 
assembly we both concluded our future was probably brighter if we went to 
Washington 

YATES And I ve heard this from other people when they took particular sides and it 



became clear that it might be best if they moved on to other 
LEVINE Well there were a group of us Rick Lehman was a Berman supporter 
YATES Well I m even talking from assembly to senate for example like Marian 
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Bergeson I think mentioned in her interview 1 that it was clear that she was 
going to be able to do more in the senate than the assembly But that s an 
aside 

LEVINE Right 

YATES So anyway you were saying 

LEVINE So anyway Howard and I became very very close and we worked very 

closely together in Howard s speakership fight I tried to help him as much as 
I could The fact was that we had mechanically an ability to help candidates 
in our part of town Our endorsements meant something Michael Berman 
was probably the most talented campaign manager for local assembly senate 
and House races in our area So when Howard and I got elected to Congress 
and Howard endorsed [Joseph Graham] Gray Davis [Jr ] actually I stayed 
out of the race to succeed me in the assembly It was a bloody primary 
between Tom Hayden and Steve Saltzman and I didn t endorse anybody 
YATES Yes You knew Tom Hayden though pretty well Is that correct 9 
LEVINE I actually didn t know him very well at that time 
YATES Oh OK 

1 Marian Bergeson Oral History Interview Conducted 2000 by Susan Douglass 
Yates UCLA Oral History Program for the California State Archives State Government 
Oral History Program 
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LEVINE I ve gotten to know him better since But Tom and I were on opposite sides in 
early races 

YATES Right I remember your 

LEVINE I ran against Ruth Yannatta who was Tom s candidate Tom had run against 
John Tunney who was my friend We did not start as allies 
YATES Seems like he s frequently in very difficult races 

LEVINE Well he s a very controversial guy And I mean to his credit he has not 
avoided controversy But it s both helped him and hurt him 
YATES So you were saying you made the decision to stay out of the race 9 
LEVINE I did not endorse anyone m that primary Steve Salzman had been a young 
aide to John Tunney He was an old friend of mine Hayden and I had 
certainly a rapprochement by that time and we had a lot of mutual friends and 
I personally liked him So I just didn t endorse him 

But there were two people Well actually one person [Herschel] 
Hersch Rosenthal ran for the state senate and Burt [M ] Margolin who had 
been an aide to Waxman ran and won for Rosenthal s assembly seat And two 
years later or four years later when Gray Davis who took Berman s assembly 
seat moved on to be state controller Terry Friedman a close friend of ours 
ran with our support for what had been Berman s assembly seat 

So the assumption was well we were the force behind Rosenthal in the 
senate Friedman and Margolin in the assembly and there was Howard Henry 
and I in the Congress and so this was lumped together in the context of a 
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machine The truth was we hardly spoke with our friends in Sacramento on 
any issues I mean they were friends They were social friends They re still 
good friends of mine Burt Margolin and Terry Friedman are very very good 
friends of mine today 

But they were in Sacramento We were in Washington We were doing 
our congressional legislating They were doing their Sacramento legislating 
It is true that our endorsements mattered m terms of local races and that we 
did endorse at times not always Like in my own assembly district I did not 
try to choose my successor I just let the chips fall where they may and there 
was a close race between Hayden and Salzman I helped Hayden in the 
general but again it was a safe assembly seat didn t really need my help 

Similarly Berman helped Gray Davis in the general but that was a safe 
assembly seat Gray Davis didn t need Berman s help in the general So you 
know Howard and Henry and I worked very closely together politically in 
Congress We were very close allies on a lot of issues and we agree on 
virtually you know almost everything not everything Howard and I voted 
differently from Henry on some very key foreign policy issues But we re very 
good Howard and Henry had been friends forever They had been Young 
Democrats together in college 
Right 

I on the other hand was a Republican in college [Laughter] I d gone to 
Berkeley and they d gone to UCLA so I didn t have the history with them 
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But Howard and I became so close and such good friends that it was natural for 
us to work together In fact one of the things that was very nice In a lot of 
parts of the country you see people who are ideologically or philosophically 
aligned but who are rivals with each other I won t go into individual details 
but in different parts of America it was astonishing to me how many people 
who ought to have been natural allies were rivals not shocking but part of life 
Whereas Howard and I who were ideological allies were friends 

But it just became easy for the press to view it as such a close knit and 
powerful thing It would have been nice if we were as powerful as the press 
thought we were but 

YATES And it would appear that part of the link in all this also is Michael Berman 
LEVINE There s no doubt about it Michael Berman ran a lot of the campaigns 
YATES And I hadn t either picked up on this before or and correct me if this is not 
right but that he had actually been on Henry Waxman s staff 
LEVINE Yes No Michael Berman originally had worked for him 
YATES And then he formed this company about the time that this congressional race 
went on 

LEVINE And he ran a bunch of congressional races 
YATES Yes So it sounds like 
LEVINE And he was a very effective campaign manager 
YATES Yes 

LEVINE And Michael kind of enjoyed the designation because I think it made people 
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less likely to take on his candidates 

Yes But it seems like the press also focused a lot on that 

Well the press was correct that Michael Berman was a very key part of our 

ability to do the mechanics of campaigns He was very very effective 

You know I was amazed that his name came up in helping [John K ] Van de 

Kamp s race for Congress in the sixties 

That s interesting I didn t even know that 

I think that he was actually at UCLA maybe at the time 

Well he started being involved m campaigns when he was very very young 

And he was quite precocious He was instrumental in Henry Waxman s race 

for the assembly in 1968 I mean he helped Again Henry defeated an 

entrenched Democratic incumbent in a primary something that at that time 

people didn t think you could do And Michael had a lot to do with figuring 

that race out m 1968 I didn t know him at the time 

Yes My understanding then and tell me if this is right is that the use of the 
mailers is really sort of his 

Yes He was very effective at developing targeted direct mail 
Which you utilized m your race 

Which I utilized m my assembly race and in my House race Where you try to 
identify the interest of the voter to the extent that you can do it and try to 
write them letters that are more attuned to things that they care about and 
letting them know that you are sympathetic where you are to things that they 
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care about and also writing it in such a way that they 11 read it 
Oh yes yes Talk about that 

I mean one of the hardest things and this is very basic I mean people 
ascribe to Michael very diabolical capabilities People would think Gee he 
has 259 variations of a letter and you can write to a left handed Armenian 
senior citizen Democrat from Slovakia The truth is you write to There 
are some broad targeted areas senior citizens some ethnicity ability But the 
most important thing is writing a letter that people will read 

When I get political mail I throw it out I shouldn t admit that but I do 
And I suspect many people And I used to knock on doors and people 
would say to me Will you quit sending me mail 9 I throw it out But the 
truth is what Michael was particularly good at—and it just was a skill he 
developed and some people can do it and some people can t—is framing an 
envelope in a way that someone will open the damn thing and then framing a 
letter in such a way succinct enough clear enough punchy enough that they 11 
read it That is a skill that s very hard to do 

And if you send someone a piece of junk When I first ran for the 
assembly one of my opponents who I thought was going to be quite 
formidable early on a very nice young lady named Hilary Goldstone was in 
my race An early piece came out sent by her campaign comparing all the 
candidates And I looked at it and I thought No one s going to read this It 
attacked me for not living m the district until recently saying Go back to 
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Beverly Hills where you came from initially And I thought that s not very 
nice And then I thought no one is going to read this piece of mail because it 
is complicated it s circuitous whereas people are going to read my mail It 
had very little to do with the assumptions of sophistication It has a lot to do 
with just the core ability to do the basics 
So focus Is that what you re saying 9 
It was focus and it was 

I mean as well as design elements to get you to even open it in the first place 
Yes It was focus and it was simplicity in context 

Well we re getting near We ve got about fifteen twenty minutes if you 
want to take that time Let s talk for a minute about being in Congress 
Unfortunately we can t devote the time to the time you were in Congress But 
I want you to at least give a sense of what it was like compared to being in the 
assembly 

Well it was similar m some basic respects but extremely different The 
similarity is Look you re legislating and a legislative process is a 
legislative process And having been in the assembly was a very big advantage 
in going to Congress Members of state legislatures who go to Congress have 
a little bit of an edge for a short period of time because they ve legislated 
They know how committees work They know what matters and what doesn t 
matter They know how to compromise m terms of legislative process 
They ve been through it and that does matter It s helpful 
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It s different in that it s national rather than state and so the issues are 
national It was different for me in that it had an international component 
which is one of the main driving reasons I went there because of my 
passionate interest in a range of foreign policy issues And it s most different 
m that if you want to be effective in the House which is so large you have to 
really focus on your committees and concentrate your efforts on your 
committees 

The legislative process is different in that in the legislature you introduce a 
bill It s your bill you have a right to have a hearing on it and as long as you 
can keep that bill alive you keep it moving and you control it through both the 
assembly and the senate In Sacramento you get a bill you pass it and then 
you take it to the senate and you do it the way you want to do it 

In Congress it is very very difficult to get a standalone bill passed so you 
have to learn how to take a bill and attach it to another bill You have no 
guarantee of a hearing You introduce a bill If the committee chairman 
doesn t want to hear it or the subcommittee chairman doesn t want to hear it 
good luck You can plead till hell freezes over and you will not get it heard 
If you don t get it heard it s very difficult to get it passed because even if 
you manage to get the Rules Committee to allow you to amend it try to amend 
it to another bill people will say There s been no hearing on it and that 
frequently is the death knell You have to deal with the Rules Committee to 
get something to the floor and people rely a lot more on the expertise of other 
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people who are known to be knowledgeable in a particular area So if you 
want to have an influence you have a very big stake in becoming sufficiently 
knowledgeable in certain areas so that people will defer to you And if you 
don t do those m your committee areas it doesn t make sense because that s 
the area that you focus on 

So you know the Foreign Affairs Committee I used to kid around 
with friends of mine in the state senate that I was on a committee larger than 
the entire state senate Foreign Affairs Committee when I was there I think 
you had forty two members or maybe more and the state senate had forty 
Maybe it had forty two members It was huge 

So if you want to get something done m Congress you become 
knowledgeable You work through the subcommittees You find a way to 
attach your idea or your bill in the form of an amendment In the legislature 
too if you want to amend something the earlier m the process you do it the 
better off you are You get it m the subcommittee Then it s part of the bill 
when the bill goes to the full committee and it s part of the bill when it goes to 
the floor 

But in Congress it s more important to do that There are many fewer bills 
that get signed There s a whole different process There s an authorization 
and appropriations process and every part of the federal government goes 
through both So if you want to deal with something if you can attach your 
idea to an authorization bill Say you ve got an idea m the area of 
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education I wanted to create a scholarship process once named for a leader in 
the high tech field Bob Noyce who had been the founding president of Intel 
Bob Noyce had died and I had known him a little bit I thought he was a really 
great guy and so And he cared about the inner city and he cared about 
math and science 

So I came up with an idea This is apropos of nothing but it s just an 
example This is not in my area of specialization which was foreign policy 
and Middle East in particular where people did defer to me to a large extent 
and where I had a disproportionate influence because I really focused on it 
But I wanted to create a bill I wanted to create a process where kids 
could get scholarships in math and science if they would agree to go back to 
their community and teach to repay the scholarship and I wanted to call it the 
Robert K Noyce Math and Science Scholarships So I went to a member of 
the Education Committee and had that person introduce it as an amendment to 
an education authorization bill That s how you do something in Congress 
If I were in the assembly I would have just written a bill and taken it 
through the process But in the Congress if you re in an area that s not yours 
and you really want it to happen and you don t care so much about whether 
your name is on it or not and anyway by and large your name isn t going to 
be on it you amend it Now I think that was a floor amendment But you 
either do it in subcommittee committee or on the floor 

So you re dealing with a more complex organism because it s so much 
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larger and because it deals with the country instead of the state and because 
you know authorization bills are going to be enacted generally and if they re 
not there s an omnibus bill that takes the component parts of the authorization 
bill that people can agree on There s an appropriation bill that s going to be 
enacted So you find a way to legislate by piggyback 

YATES So in terms of summing up your experience in the assembly you ve been 

pretty good going along telling where your interests as you were just pointing 
out foreign policy the Middle East If there s anything else you can 
characterize about your time in the assembly what did you particularly like 
about it 9 

LEVINE You know you have to like people if you re going to do this kind of work and 
I enjoyed the process I really enjoyed the process both in Sacramento and in 
Washington In a way more in Sacramento in one regard I enjoyed 
Washington more because substantively I was more engaged But in terms of 
collegiality you knew everybody And look you really get to know your 
colleagues pretty quickly and you get a pretty good sense of who s a good 
guy and who s honest and who you can trust and who you can work with 
and who s flexible and who s not who s a headline hunter and who s trying to 
get You know who s the workhorses versus the show horses as they say 
At least when I was there and I don t know if this is still as true I ve been 
told it s not that it s better than in Washington Washington is now a partisan 
nightmare although it wasn t as bad when I was there either But in 
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Sacramento after the session was over you d go out and have a drink with 
whoever it was There were very few people who I didn t feel comfortable 
socializing with You know people go to one of the handful of places that 
were around then Frank Fat s was the favorite place to go when I was there 
The session would end up at seven o clock 

Now my living arrangements were complicated Particularly after I 
became a father I wanted to be in L A all the time and I would spend very 
few nights in Sacramento I d actually commute almost daily I think I spent 
one night a week in Sacramento my final term and I really didn t enjoy that 
But until then when I d spend three nights a week in Sacramento and my wife 
would be in L A I d just go hang out with the guys 
And a few gals 

And a few gals but not many gals at the time A few gals Leona Egeland 
But were they socializing though 7 

Some were Some were But it was really more hanging out with the guys It 
didn t matter whether it was the guys or the gals There just weren t that many 
gals that I mean Marilyn Ryan and I were friendly and Leona Egeland 
and I were friendly But not so many gals 
Yes Anyway 

But you d go to Frank Fat s Id hang out with Ken Maddy who was a 
Republican who I liked very very very much I d hang out with Rich Lehman 
or Dick Robinson or Howard or you know whatever 
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YATES So you got to know each other on a personal level 

LEVINE You really did get to know each other on a personal level and it didn t mean 
It did make it easier to work with people It didn t mean you were going to 
get them to agree with you the next day But there was a collegiality 

It s funny it s not unlike a locker room atmosphere in sports My other 
passion in life is baseball and I love that both for the game and for the 
collegiality There is a bonding experience It s weird But it really it sort of 
It enables It s sort of a life learning kind of thing to me at least I 
think that people who ve been able to do this get more out of life And look 
in a legislative context when you are fighting for an objective whether it s 
political or legislative whether it s a speakership contest or whether it s 
getting a bill passed you re in a process where you need help You need 
friends You re strategizing You re trying to accomplish a goal It s discrete 
and tangible You either win or you lose The results are m when they re in 
not always immediately 

It s very interesting and it s I mean it s true in a law firm to a much 
lesser extent Trial lawyers have this when they re in trial But it s how things 
happen in terms of the political process And for better or for worse it is how 
laws are made in this country People say you know you don t want to get 
too close to legislating or sausage making but the truth is in its unglorious 
form it s to be trite the best system around because it s less bad than all the 
others and it s a process that s enjoyable when you re dealing with other 
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people who you develop an affection and respect for in the process 
So I enjoyed that in Sacramento and that part of it I enjoyed in 
Sacramento more than in Washington because it s smaller closer You can 
touch it more and you really It is inescapable that you are dealing at close 
range with the other people with whom you re making decisions 
YATES You mentioned [it is] like making sausage Of course Well maybe not of 
course we didn t really talk that extensively about the impact of lobbyists as 
part of this complicated system You did talk about when you were carrying 
that piece of legislation and working with the lobbyists from the 
LEVINE Realtors 

YATES Yes And I thought that was a good example of at least telling your 

perspective on how that relationship works Anything you want to add in 
summarizing about problems you perceive with lobbying at the time you were 
there 7 

LEVINE Well look you can get into a treatise on all of this There s nothing wrong 
inherently with lobbying That s how interests and issues get advocated 
What is wrong with the process is when you know that the dollars that go into 
a campaign are proportionate m some way not necessarily one to one with the 
amount of attention that the sponsor of the dollars gets by making sure that 
you are particularly sensitive to that person s arguments 

Ideally legislators will weigh the arguments and come up with an 
independent judgment based upon their philosophy about which arguments 
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prevail There is no doubt whatsoever that campaign contributions and the 
lobbyists that attempt to implement the will or advocate the positions of those 
who make the contributions clearly get you access And if one side has 
disproportionate access even if a legislator is trying to be totally objective and 
fair which is hard to be the side with the disproportionate access is going to 
have a greater ability to influence the result 

There are all kinds of correcting mechanisms that are put in the process 
both in Sacramento and in Washington hearings and both sides being there 
and staff which is incredibly important to put a spotlight on the pro and con 
arguments But in the system that we have the way it works money buys you 
more than it should It s not that lobbying is bad or wrong or unsavory per se 
It s just that if a candidate whose entire campaign costs $250 000 and they got 
50 000 from some part of their constituency they re going to not want to lose 
that the next time around They re going to want to be as responsive as they 
can consistent with their conscience 
YATES So at that point Sacramento no worse no Just for context 
LEVINE Lobbyists were very very important and a lot of them had been around a long 
time and knew their way around and could really influence results and a lot of 
them knew that certain people would just be with them And look there are 
legislators who say If Lobbyist Ysays this I m going to do it 
YATES Yes 

LEVINE That s a little much But that s probably been true for the last two hundred 
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years m various states and in Washington I don t know how you get around it 


YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 

YATES 

LEVINE 


One ill in my view of term limits is that at least of the term limits that 
are as short as they currently are that lobbyists really know their way around 
the place better than members do frequently And there is something to be 
said for members being able to make their own independent judgments and 
being responsible to their electorates 

These lobbyists are responsive to their clients and the better ones 
Look they re not nefarious The better ones will completely tell you the truth 
about the impact of a bill and they 11 tell you it warts and all I would listen to 
a lobbyist who would be candid with me about what something did and didn t 
do But money buys influence in the system in a way that skews results 
They ve tned millions of ways to get around it and every time people come up 
with a way to get around it there s a way to get around the way to get around 
it You have to hope that the legislators are going to exercise independent 
judgment and have the ability and the independence to do it 
So you re in the assembly for a little over two terms because you come in in 
that special election 
Well I was there almost three terms 
Almost three excuse me 
I was one and a half years my first term and 
I have to learn how to count [Laughter] 

Close to three full terms 
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YATES So any regrets 9 

LEVINE No no no I enjoyed being there I was glad I was there I felt good about 

what I did there I was ready to leave The speakership fight was wearing but 
I thought it was the right thing to do at the time and in retrospect I would have 
done the same thing It would have been nice if it could have been resolved 
more amicably I m not sure how it could have There were people of good 
faith on all sides people who felt legitimately grieved on all sides But I was a 
part of the process of governance in California and I m very proud of my 
California heritage and background and I was privileged to be able to do that 
YATES OK Great 
[End Tape 5 Side B] 



